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Vor. XI.—No. 263.] 


FEN centoman i, so Coleg and Addiscombe. 
—A Gentleman who, as Coll ve and otherwise, has had 
years experience in Preparin yom Myny men for the Army, Uni- 
ities, and Medical ee pe NCREASE the Number of 
his PUPILS. The course of studies is ‘voli and comprehensive; the 
house pleasantly situated — ay and the terms moderate. 
Direct “G. 8." Ivy Lodge, Hooe. 


)DUCATION at ASHTED CLASSICAL and 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM.—A few VACANCIES 
for Boarders, under Fifteen Years of age will occur at Lady-Day. The 
above School has been established more than Years, and is situated 
Rome Ae ee ee ee Thirty to Fifty Guineas per 
annum.—An early application is necess 
Henry. ‘Bourye, L.C. P., Principal. 


OWLEY SCHOOL.—Notice is Hereby Given, 
that all the Vacancies in this Establishment are filled up. Names 
can be entered for Easter and Midsummer next. 
The School may be seen at work every Tuesday afternoon from three 
to five o'clock, and every Friday afternoon from three to half-past four 
o'clock. J. M.C. BENNETT, Head Master. 


x ‘ * 
MORDEN HOUSE ACADEMY, Greenwich, 
Conducted by J. KNOX and SON.—Mr, KNOX begs to state that 
he lived Assistant with the Venerable Archdeacon BURNEY, at Green- 
wich, for sixteen years. 
Terms Moderate, a Prospectus of which, with testimonials, Mr. KNOX 
will be happy to furnish on application. 


PRIVAT E TUITION.—A Married 
ham ya Graduate in Honours, M. A., Oxon, RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS to prepare for the Universities and for Holy Orders. As 




















he has no parochial c! , his time is devoted entirely to his Pupils, 
who are treated in every respect as members of his family. The 
hi references can be 


given 
Address, “ Rev. M. A.,” Post-office, Waltham-cross, Herts. 


7 ° " ; : 
DUCATION.—An English Family, es 
in Hamburg wish to receive TWO YOUNG LADIES as PUPILS, 
and would ensure them a Superior Education. They would be instructed 
in all the higher branches by first-rate Masters, and their religious 
rinciples strictly led to, as the family belong to the Church of 
England. Every care would be taken for their comfort, and they would 
be treated with great kindness. Terms 80 guineas, including Music, 
Dancing, and Washing. Highest references given and required. 
Address to “ M. M.” care of Mesers. KNIGHT and FOSTER, Stationers 
and Steel Pen M fs 3%, E heap, London. 


ERNARD HOUSE, the POLYGON, 


great Facilities for Obtaining a 














MARCH 15, 1852. 


Published on the 1st and 15th of every Month. 


Price 6d.—Stamped, 7d. 








C HURTON’S BRITISH and FOREIGN 
PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 15, HANOVER-STREET, 
HANOVER-SQUARE (REMOVED from Holles-street.) The chief aim 
of the Proprietor of this Establishment is to offer every facility for the 
perusal of the newest Publications. Every New Work is placed in the 
Collection the day it issues from the press, in numbers according to the 
probable demand ; and new copies are added as the demand increases, 
so as entirely to prevent the necessity of delay in supplying Subscribers. 

terms are :—for a Single Family, from Four to Ten Guineas ; for a 
Book Society, from Six to Eighteen Guineas. The General Catalogue 
and Library Boxes are supplied free to Subscribers. 


W ready, in crown 8vo., with woodcut, 


“COUNTRY HOUSE. 
In cloth boards, 4s. fd. 


LonJon: CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, Fleet-street. 


T # E 


BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 


JEW VOLUME of HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS 
a (being the fourth.) Translated by E. C. OTTE and Dr. PAUL 
With an Index. Price 3s. 6d. 

Henry G. Bouy, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 








SONT SS — . 
HOOKHAM and SONS’ ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN LIBRARY, Established 1764, which has for so long 
a period been favoured with the most extensive and distinguished 
perenne, offers to the Reading Public the following advantages :— 
1.1 brary contains upwards of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
Vou v MES in English, French, and Italian. 
e New Works are taken on the day of publication, and the 
number of copies limited solely by the requirements of the subscribers. 
3. A Monthly List is distributed (gratis) on the Ist of every Month, 
showing the Books published during the nine months preceding. Also 
every three months is published The‘New Quarterly Review, containing 
an unbiassed criticism of the literature of the day. 
The Terms of Subscription, &c., can be had by application to 
HOOKHAM AND SONS’ Lisraky, 15, Old Bond-street, Piceadilly. 


GCHOOLS and FAMILIES can be Supplied 
K with the LATrst Eptrions of Books or INsTRUCTION, and 
Every Article of School Stationery, on Liberal Terms. Orders by post 
quickly executed. Modern Works of Travels, Bio hy, Religion, 
Poetry, &c. Monthly and Quarterly Periodicals oupplied Substantial 
references on opening an account required. A New and Extensive 
Catalogue of School and Juvenile Publications may be had, post free, 
on application. 
C. HATCHARD PALMER (successor to Harvey and Darton), 
55, Gracechurch-street, City, London, 


+ ‘ . y * 
GRAVINGS and ETCHINGS. 
4 A choice COLLECTION, Ancient and Modern, on SALE at 

reduced prices, comprising the best works of the most distinguished 

Masters, among whom may be named, Raphael-Morghen, Longhi, 

Wille, Edelinck, Bervic, Rembrandt, Woollett, Strange, Sharpe, 

E£arlom, Browne, Bartolozzi, &c., &c. The Prints are in fine condition, 

and have been selected from the collections of Sir Mark Sykes, Lord 

Aylesford, the Duke of Buckingham, &c. 

The Second Part of a new Catalogue will be forwarded on the receipt 
of two postage stamps, and they may also be had of the Importers of 
English Books in most of the cities of America and Europe. 

GEORGE LOVE, 81, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. 

#%* Established above sixty years. 




















thampton, offers not wk 
Sound ENGLISH EDUCATION, with every Accomplishment nece ssary 
for the Domestic and Polished Gentlewoman, but a fine opportunity of 
acquiring several Languages. For the Daughters of Parents going 
abroad, the delicate in health, the neglected in education, as well as for 
those who, through recent events, have left France, this Establishment 
would be highly v: —s The salubrity of its situation, its extensive 

ant st liberal d ar with first-rate 
advantages in Education, matured by long and successful experience 
ben the ever watchful eye of an anxious Sgr render it well worthy 

the attention of those who have Young out. 








N Ameen SERVICE.—EDUCATION.— 
Youths are carefully instructed fn the various necessary studies 

prior to their examinations for the Royal Navy, and for direct entrance 
into the Commercial Service, by Mr. E. G. LIVESAY (son of a late 
master at the Royal Naval College, Portsmouth), who has enjoyed 
eminent success for many years past. 

dress, “‘Eklon House School," Graveney, near Merton, Surrey. 
Terms thirty-five guineas per annum. 


. x ra . 
RIVATE ASYLUM for the INSANE, at 
WHITCHURCH, near Ross, HEREFORDSHIRE.—Mr. MILLARD, 
Surgeon and Resident Proprietor (licensed 1834), has a few VACANCIES 
for PATIENTS of either Sex.—Terms moderate. 


RIVATE ASYLUM for the INSANE.— 
FAIRFORD RETREAT, FAIRFORD. near Cirencester, Glouces- 
rshire.—The above Establishment receives both MALE and FEMALE 
PATIEN: TS, on 1 terms, ling to the 
required. 
For particulars, apply to Messrs. ILES, the Proprietors, Fairford. 


~ > r . 
MARRIED LITERARY MAN wishes to 
RECEIVE TWO GENTLEMEN as BOARDERS. His residence 

4s agreeable and conveniently situated for Gentlemen engaged in the 

City or at either of the Metropolitan Colleges. To Students the Adver- 

fiser could offer peculiar advantages. Terms moderate. The highest 

references given and expected. 
Address “ X. Y.” 13, Ampton-place, Regent-square. 


ee * 3s : 

N UNMARRIED SURGEON residing in 

l Suffolk, and occupying a larger house than he requires, is desirous 

ef meeting with a GENTLEMAN to LIVE WITH HIM. The house is 

near a Railway Station and the County Town. A Horse will be kept if 
required. References exchanged. 

For terms, address “ MEDICUS,” Stonham Lodge, East Stonham, 

Ipswich. 


A RT- -UNION OF LONDON (By Royal 


Charter,.)—-Subscription Closes 31st Daten’ —EVERY SUBSCRIBER 
will have an Impression of a Large and Costly Plate, of a Thoroughly 
National Character, “AN ENGLISH MERRYMAKING IN THE OLDEN 
TIME,” by W. HOLL, after W. P. Friru, A.R.A., now delivering at the 
Office on payment of the Subscription. Each prizeholder will be en- 
titled to select for himself, as heretofore, a Work of Art from one of the 
Public Exhibitions. 





























GEORGE GODWIN, 


Lewis Pocock, } Hon. Secretaries. 


444, West Strand, 


TFOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’s Park.— 
4 Tue Hirrororamvs, presented by H. H. the Viceroy of Egypt ; 
vHE ELEPHANT CALF, and many recent additions, are exhibited daily. 
‘Admission, ls.; on MONDAYS, 


j HITTINGTON CLUB and METROPO- 
LITAN ATHEN.EZUM, Arundel-street, Strand. 
Presi fent-—RICHWARD Mone KTON MILNES, Esq., M.P. 
Reading, paper, and Chess-rooms: Dining, Coffee, and Smoking 
Rooms, toge ther with an extensive Circulating Library, are open from 
6 until — o’cl ok. 
Membe e also the opportanities of attending Foreign Language 
and other ‘laeses, Societies, Concerts, and Assemblies. 
All the English, French, and German Newspapers, Reviews, Periodi- 
= and Magazines are regularly taken. 
Cards of membership for the ensuing year, or half-year, are now 
SUBSCRIPTIONS.—Gentlemen's Anuual Subscriptions, 2%. 2s.; half- 
yearly, Il. Is.; Country Members, annual, li. ls. No entrance fees or 
aril Pr ~ poy he Insti be lin the Secret 
Pw the In: tution may o: ttinedin e Secretary 's 
Ofice. Other hours, 10 till 10. 
Arundel-street, Strand. 























WILLIAM STRUDW.CKE, See. 





HE FINE ART SUBSCRIPTION 

G + LERY, for the LOAN of WORKS of ART.—S. and J. FULLER 
respectfully invite the Patrons of Art to VIEW their SUBSCRIPTION 
GALL ERY for the LOAN of WORKS of ART. Every department will 
contribute examples to the Collection: Landscape, Figures, Animal, 
Flowers, Fruit, Architecture, Ornamental and Decorative Designs, and 
Original Works of the Principal Water-Colour Painters.—N.B. The 
terms, which have been arranged to meet all classes, will be forwarded, 
post-paid, to all parts of the kingdom.—Varnishing executed in a 

nner. 





ma , 
*,* A Fine Collection of Drawings by Modern Masters always on Sale. 
34 and 35, Rathbone-place. 





yALLERY of BRON [ZES @ART, 


comprising a complete collection of the reductions, in exact pro- 
portions, by the mechanical process of Achille Collas, from the most 
celebrated antique statues in the Louvre, Museum of Naples, British 
Maseum, Galleries of Florence, Rome, &c. to which 2 Council Medal 
was awarded in the Great Exhibition; also the bronzes of Barye, 
Matifat (to whom a Council Medal was also awarded), De la Fontaine, 
and others, together with various objects of utility, such as lamps, 
candelabras, clocks, &c. of a superior class. The prices are the same 
as in Paris, with the duty and expenses of importation added. 
Catalogues can be had on application. — JACKSON and GRAHAM 
invite the attention of noblemen and gentlemen of taste to this col- 
lection, 37 and 38 Oxford-street. 


] IATONIC FLUTE. By! toyal Letters Patent. 

—This Instrument affords many additional finge rings, which 
give great facility to the performer. The superiority of its tone and 
tune are attested by the most eminent Flutists, including Messrs. 
Richardson, Pratten, Nicholson, Creed Royal, Percival, Hill, Schmidt, 
Roe, Sykes, Chapman, Anderson, Winterbotham, Kyle, &c. ; opinions of 
whom, with description of the Flute, are forwarded free. 

Manufactory, 135, Fleet-strect. A. SICCAMA, Patentee. 














HOUSEHOLD MUSIC.—PIANO FORTE.—COPYRIGHTS. 
NEW MONTHLY WORK, Eighteen Pages, 2s. 
a containing SONGs, DuETS, DANCE MUSIC, INSTRUMENTAL, Ke. 

‘*Cheapest and best work printed."—Times. 

Music size. AUTHUQRS—Mendelssohn, Auber, Schubert, Allen, Linley, 
Lee, Macfarren, Sloman, Phipps, Severn, Albert, Moore, Bishop, Earl of 
Westmorland, &¢. Edited by ANNIE WYBROW. 

WyYBrOwW : Rathbone-place, London.—Agents, al! Music & Booksellers. 


> xT 

PHIGENI in TAU RIS, in Halt. crown 

Monthly Parts = 60 pp.), to commence on the Ist of May.—A 
cheap but perfect and beautiful edition of Gluck's great work, for voice 
and .piano, with English and French texts, will be published in five 
parts, as above, and will form, when complete, one of “ BOOsEY's 
Standard Lyric Drama,” which already inc lade: s the following operas: 
—Sonnambula. I2s, 6d.: Norma, 10s. 62. ; 
Fidelio, 15s.; Der Freisehutz, 12s. 6. ; 
16s. ; Ernani, lis.; and Zaube rtlite 
spectus of the work gratis. Subseri 
se! sellers, and the publishers, T. Boos 


ur 
NTEW and POPU LAR SONGS, 
CHARLES JEFFERY mr 
Musicsellers in the United 






















Fab lished by 
ey al to be had of all 

—“The Rose of Tralee,” Glover. 

2s, “Be watchful and beware,” ‘Chaves. “Sweet Days of Youth,” 








Thorpe Peed. “The Blind Girl to her Harp,’ 
“Pheebe Morel—I had a Dream, a happy Dre! Also, the popular 
Duetts, by Stephen Glover, “ Where shall we wander, Sister mine,” 
“Gently sighs the Evening Breeze.’ The whole of these popular pub- 
lications are strongly recommended, both for the purposes of tuition 
and also for chamber performance. 

London: CHARLES JEFFERYS, 21, Soho-square. 


PrANoror’ TES.—_CRAME R, BEALE, and 
have a large assortment of NEW and SECOND-HAND 
PIANOFORTES of Every Description, English and Foreign, for SALE 

or HIRE. 
N.B.—Instruments taken 
201, Regent- 


SEU ond edition, Glover. 











in Exchange. 











Just ‘published, Gratis, 


DART VII. of a CATALOGUE of USEFUL, 
INTERESTING, and V x UABLE SECOND-HAND BOOKS, at 
greatly reduced prices, by W. J. CRAWFORD (Successor to the late. J 
Dowding), 82, Newgate-street, f ondon, If required by post, one star 
to be forws urded. 








} pape 





R. MANTELL’S PETRIFACTIONS and 
their TEACHINGS ; an Iustrated Hand-Book to the Fossils in 

the BRITISH MUSEUM, numerous beautiful Wood Engravings. Post 
vo. Gs. 
Henry G. Bon, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





. Just published, price 6¢., 
rv 7 7 a 
‘ ppEACH ALL WHO ILL LEARN; or, 
the Urgent Necessity of Extending Elementary Instruction 
Throughout the British Empire. By the Author of * * Lay Helpers,” &« 
“Treatises like yours are well suited to raise up persons in the cha- 
racter of catechists, &c., and to stir up energy which would otherwise 
be dormant.”—His GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
London: THOMAS TAYLOR, Elementary Instruction and School-Aid 
Repository, 206, Fleet-street (one door from Temple Bar), and by all 
Booksellers. 








ow y ready, price 2s. 6d., 


THE IRISH QUAR TERLY REVIEW, 
No. V., MARCH, 1852. 

ConTENTS.—Art. 1. History of the Streets of Dublin.—2. Disraeli's 
Biography of Bentinck: Free Trade and No Trade. —3. Mitford's 
Literary Recollections.—4. Maturin.—5. Sam Slick’s American Humour 
—f. Irish Chureh History. 

Dublin: W. B. KELLY. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co. 
Edinburgh : OLIVER and Boyp. 


RLIZA COORK’S JOURNAL.—The Journal 


has now being distinguished by a continued and flattering degree 
of approbation accorded by the public and the press, and the proprietor 
has a just sense of the gratifying position in which her kind friends 
have placed her. The success already achieved, although under the 
disadvantageous circumstances of the proprietor’s severe illness, induces 
her to believe that with the assistance of first-rate literary talent, and 
her own renewed efforts, the genial and fair share of patronage will be 
increased ; and if the earnest wish to elevate the character of “the 
people,” to cheer their hearts and enliven their firesides, be the essential 
to gain such flattering encouragement, the proprietor will certainly 
deserve it. 

Published Weekly in Numbers at I}¢., and in Monthly Parts; also i 
Halt-yearly Volumes, bound in green cloth, price 4s. 6d. each. 
Office, 3, Raquet-court, Fleet-street, London. 


HE LADIES’ COMPANION for March, 


beautifully Mustrated, price One Shilling. 

CONTENTS :—Memoir of Madame Du Deffand, by the Countess of 
Blessington.—The Jeweller's Daughter, by Mrs. Abdy.—Laura Stnd- 
legh, by Mrs. D. ee Flowers of March.—A Stroll by the 
River Amstel, Arnsterdam, by Mrs. White.—The Tongue of Fire, =. 
Newton Crosland. —Legendary Lore, by Mrs. T. K. Hervey.—The Child's 
Corner, by Miss J. M. Winnard.—The Work Table, with New Patterns 
and Illustrations, by Aguillette.—Costume, by Madame Devy.—New 
Books.—Gossip from Paris.—Amusements of the Month, &c. &¢. 

ROGERSON and TUXFORD, 246, Strand. 














Just published, price 2s., 


L ONDON JOURNAL OF MEDICINE 


for MARCH. 
CONTENTS :—On the Endosmotie Action of Medicines, by Charles 
Cogswell, M. D.—The Liver the Regenerator in Animals, by George 
Wyld. M.D.—Relations of Uterine to Constitutional Disorder (continued 
from February Number), by F. W. Mackenzie, M.D.—On Vascular Tu- 
mour of the Male Urethra, by H. B. Norman, Esq.—On Vesical Gonor- 
rhoea, by R. G. Mayne, M.D.—Dorning on Neuralgia.—Daries on Dis- 
eases of the Chest.—Smith’s System of Operative Surgery.—Buf's 
Letters on Physies.—Rouwth's Fallacies of Homcopathy.—Cumming on 
Lunatic Asylums. — Clarke. Structure of the Spinal Cord. — Alin 
Retro-Pharyngeal Abscess.—Baillarger. Arrest of Development a Sign 
of Cretinism.—Kunzmann, Diarrhcea of Children.—Boling. Dangerous 
Gastro-Intestinal Irritation, an Effect of Tartar Emetic given in Pneu- 
monia. — Mauthner. The Simultaneous Occurrence of Measles and 
Scarlatina. Teissier. Nux Vomica in Asthenix Dropsies.—Bourdel. 
Tubercle in the Vesicule Seminales.—Smith. Dr. H. H. Case of Mol- 
luscum Developed by an Injury.—M‘Cann. Hydrastis Canadensis in 
Gonorrhceea.—Erans. Cod Liver Oil in Nursing Sore Mouth.—Thiry. 
Relation to Phthisis of Tubercular Disease of the Uterus.—Reynale. 
Occlusion of the Os Uteri complicating Labour: Successful Delivery by 
Incision.—Ames. Extraction of the Child by a Novel Process.—Cor on 
Cholera.—Bryson on Dysentery in China, in 1841.—Proposed Medical 
Reform Bill.—The Jenner Monument.— Obituary, &e. &e. 
TAYLOR, WALTON, and M/ ABERI. Y, | U pper ( owe r-street. 











“TEEL-PEN LETTER PAPER.—This Paper 

is expressly Prepared for the use of Steel Pens, being manu- 

factured and milled entirely free from cotton fibre, so often the cause of 

complaint in Writing Papers; a sample of which will be forwarded free 

upon application at the wi hole rsale Warehouses of J. J. GREENHILL, 
Philp 


ench 








x \ xr + rm™.: 
RA LPHS SERMON PAPER—1 This 
approved paper is particularly deserving the notice of the 

Clergy, as, from its particular form (each page measuring 5} by 9 
inches), it will contain more matter than the size in ordinary use; ar 
from the width being narrower, is much more easy to read: adapted 
for expeditious writing with either the quill or metallic pen; price 5s 
per ream. Sample on application. 

SNVELOPE PAPER.—To identify the 

4 contents with the address and postraark, important in all business 
communicatious ; it admits of three clear pages (each me: asuring 5 
by 8 inches), for correspondence, it saves time and is more economical. 
Price 9s. 6d. per ream. 
F. W. RALPH, Manufacturing Stationer, 36, Throgmorton-street, Bank 


( YOOD STATIONERY, Carriage Free over 
the United Kingdom. Queen's size Cream-laid Note-paper, 
2s. 9d. per ream; Envelopes to Syn “i zelf-sealing, with or withou 
initial, 4s. 6d. per 1000; 500 for 2s. Albert size wove Note- 
4s. 6d. per ream; Envelopes to La, sel wing, with in 
desired, 6%. per 1000; 500 for 3s. 6d. Cream-laid Note- -paper, full size, 
fs. and 6s. per ream; Envelopes, adhesive, to match, 7s. €d. per 1000 
Thie weap 1 Note-paper, 7s. 6d. per ream. Letter, 14s. 6d. Letter 
*nvelopes to match, adhesive, with initial, if preferred, 
xs. 6d. pts 1000; 500 for 5s. Extra thick Enamelled Cream-laid Note, 
9s. per ream ; E nvelopes to match, enamelled, 13s. 6d. per 1000; 500 for 
7s. €d. Good wove Foolseap, 13s. 6d. per ream; the best Foolscap 19s. 
per ream. Envelopes to hold Foolscap, folded in four, 30s. per 1000; 
500 for 16s. Mourning Note-paper, 9s. 6d. per ream; Mourning Letter, 
14s. per ream; Mourning Envelopes, 12s. per 1000; for 7s. Black or 
Red Sealing-wax, 3s. 9d. per pound; best, 5s. per pound. Quill pens, 
6s. and 8s. per 100; best quality, very superior, 10s. per 100. Magnum 
eng: | $s eel Pens, 6s. per gross, including holders. The best Blottins- 
1, for five quires. 
“ROB ERT KERR, Chichester Pents, 
























Lincoln's-inn, London 
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ust published, price Sixpence, 

‘ONSERVATIVE. ‘PRINCIPLES and 
CONSBRVABIVE ROMCY. «A Ierrer by om ELearogs oF 

TewkessumyY. By EDWARD W.€G%, 


Borough. 
N.B. Copies for Distrtbution eupyiliefi to Committees, &c., at 30s. per 
hundred. 
OROOHFORD, Carrsc Ofttee 20, Resex-street, Strant!. 





Now publishing. 
: J. AResti, 56, Greek-street, Soho-square. 
NCIENT T ORNAMENTAL ALPHABETS. 
From the earliest ‘the 16th ‘Century, sélecteti from ‘the 
most authentic sources, and adapted either for Ornamental purposes, or 
Antiquarian reference. In Monthly Parts, each containing Eight 
Plates, priee TWO SHILLINGS, and will be forwarded direct, to any 
part of the United Kingdom on receipt of 28 postage stamps. 
Part 2, now ready. 





Just published, beautifully bound, gilt edges, crown 8vo., price Ss. 6d., 


, Gan@ifate Tor that 





NEW FICTIONS, 


> 


The School for Fathers: An Old English 
Story. In Que Volume. (Now ready. 


TI, 


London. In Three Volumes. 


‘The Lily of St. Paul’s; a Romance of Old 


HE BEAUTY of FLOWERS in FIELD and | 


WOOD: a Bimplified Hand-Book of Field Botany, containing 
the Natural Orders, or Families, of British Wild Plants, with their 
Moral Teachings Mlustrated. By JOHN THEODORE BARKER, one 
of the Contributors of Flowers to “ Wild Flowers and their Teachings.” 
With numerous attractive Coloured Engravings by Superior Artists. 

London: WHITTAKER and Co.; SIMPKIN and Co.; LONGMAN and 
Co. Bath: Binns and Goopwiy. Edinburgh: OLIvEn and Boyp. 
Dublin: J. M‘GLASHAN. 


On 31st of March will ~ — in Two Volumes 8vo., with 


HE LIFE 
Selection from his Correspondence. By Lord COCKBURN, one 
of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland; 

And on Ist May, price 9s., with Frontispiece and Vignette, Designed and 
Engraved expressly for this Edition, Vol. lL. of a New Library Edition ot 
The WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart., uniform with the Standard English Authors. To be conrpleted 

in Twenty-five Monthly Volumes, demy 8vo., price 9s. each. 

ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh. 








Fifth Edition, now ready, 
HE PARENT’S DENTAL GUIDE; witha 
Few Remarks on the Use of Impure Gold for Dental Purposes. By 
WILLIAM IMRIE, Surgeon-Dentist. 

“Mr. Imrie has obtained the opinion of Dr. Alfred Taylor on the 
action of the saliva on the gold plates used by dentists, and has reccived 
a sufficiently explicit answer to enable him to affirm that the gold used 
by fespectable dentists can produce no deleterious action upon the 
animal economy.”"—London Medical Gazette. 

London: CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 





PEOPLE'S EDITION—SIXTH THOUSAND—l:. 6d., cloth, 2s. 

A RITUAL and ILLUSTRATIONS of 
a FREEMASONRY, and the ODD FELLOWS and ORANGE 
SOCIETIES, with numerous Engravings of the Signs of Brotherhood, 
&c,; also an account of the Kidnapping and Murder of William Morgan, 
who divulged the ridiculous and profane usages of the Freemasons. 
By A TRAVELLER IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

The Publisher has issued the present Edition at this greatly reduced 
price to make this ridiculous and profane secret public, with a view te 
induce its abandonment. 

“ The work, though some of its details are staggering, bears internal 
marks of authenticity.”"—Methodist New Con. Magazine. 

“ Till now we had no idea that Freemasonry was such a compound 
of folly and profaneness.”—Christian Witness. 

“Tf one-half of this book be true (and the only cause of doubt arises 
from the possibility of men styling themselves Christians remaining 
among the ‘ brethren’ of the lodge, for the writer tells his tale like an 
honest man), Freemasonry is one of the most unblushing abominations 
ever imposed upon the credulous public.”—Christian Examiner. 

Sent free, paper covers, by J. THORNE, Shebbear, Devon, on receipt 
of 21, or in eloth for 27, postage stamps.—Prospectus and Notices of the 
Work on receipt of 2 postage stamps. 

London: PARTRIDGE and OAKEY, Paternoster-row. 


EV. D. HULBERT’S TREATISES 
ORDINATION, MATRIMONY, ms BC ~ _ ican and EX’ TREME 
UNCTION, in One VoL, price 4s. 6d. pe 

EDUCATION, EMIGRATION, om SUPREMAC Y. 
price 3s. 6d. per post 
RECIPROCITY: an “ Exhibition " of Humanity, and Fraternity, and 
Divinity. In Three Parts.—Second Edition, post 8vo., 1s. 6d. per post. 
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DICTIONARY AND DIRECTORY OF LIVING 
AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND COMPOSERS. 
Ir was originally designed to publish this in a 
distinct volume, issuing it in numbers. We have 
found it to be impracticable to collect the neces- 
sary materials with sufficient rapidity for this | 
purpose. But we are unwilling to abandon the 
scheme altogether, for it has been much com- | 
mended, and is likely to be of permanent value. 
Many readers have recommended that we should | 
introduce it into the columns of THE Criric, to | 
which it would give a lasting worth as a book of | 
reference, besides being presently interesting to 
readers. We propose to adopt the suggestion, | 
and devote a space, not exceeding two columns of | 
small type in each number, to the collection of the | 
facts formerly announced as those which we desire | 
to preserve. An alphabetical index of the names 
therein contained, at the close of each volume, 
will enable ready reference to be made to any 
person sought for. It will be commenced with 

the next number. 

We repeat the request that Authors, Artists, 
and Composers will supply the facts we require, 
for which purpose a printed form of statement 
will be forwarded to any who will send us their 
addresses. 





THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

THAckERAY’s hostility to Sir Epwarp BuLiwer | 
Lyrron is of old standing, and every one recol- | 
lects the scene in the Yellow-plush Correspondence | 
where this illustrious Baronet was ridiculed by 
the author of Vanity Fair for his dandyism as a | 
man, his affectation as a writer, and his com- 
panionship with Doctor Dionystus Larpner. 
As THACKERAY has on all occasions, moreover, 
expressed his disdain for the modern cry about 
the Calamitizs of Authors, a class of persons whom 
he considers to be rewarded, pecuniarily and 
socially, quite in proportion to their deserts, it is | 
no wonder that he should have made very merry | 
with the Guild of Literature and Art, and that | 
(in that quiet under-tone which gives a keener | 
edge to the most cutting things,) he should have | 
satirically described the proposed House of Refuge 
in the grounds of Knebworth as a literary Soup- 
kitchen; Sir Epwarp walking up and down in | 
it, and with a silver ladle in his well-gloved hands | 
tasting the soup by way of trial! Yet, clever | 
as the picture may be, is it just, is it true? | 
‘THACKERAY is apt to sin in this way, and to exag- 
gerate the accessaries at the expense of the general 
effect. I remember hearing a story of him in a 
picture gallery which is characteristic enough, 
and, as pat to the purpose, may be repeated here. 
An acquaintance of mine was standing before a 
picture of the delivery of a cargo of negroes from 
a newly-captured slaver. THackERAY, who knew 
him, came up, and seeing him intent in his gaze, 
asked him if he admired the picture? Yes. Was 
it true tonature? Yes. Would he feel pleasure 
could he behold the scene which the picture 
represented? Yes.. “Think,” said THackERay, 








| 
I. 


| legacy of an autobiography. 


“what a smell there would be!” That was what 
tlhe picture suggested to the wit—the disagreeable 
smell; and in the project of the Guild of Literature 
and Art he can see nothing but Sir Epwarp and 
the ladle! Yet are the broken-down veterans of 
honest literature not as seemly to contemplate 
strolling among the pleasant fields of Hertford- 
shire as in the Charter-house or—the Workhouse! 
THACKERAY commits a fundamental mistake in 
comparing the profession of the literary man to 
that of the world’s ordinary worker. The grocer 
or the shoemaker who has laboured hard, makes a 
business which, when its author grows old, carries 
itself on, so to speak; not so the literary man. 
We cannot all be geniuses, and write Vanity 
Fairs, and, if we were, and could, how are we 
treated? Why, all the time, the State allows 
America to rob us of what it can consume of our 
wares, and in our own country she steps in, at 
the end of forty years, and confiscates our whole 
property. More and more clear does it become 
to me that before the literary man claims pri- 
vileges, he should assert rights. He should have 
his property protected and secured, as validly as 
any other property, both on this and on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Give the British author a 
good law of copyright, and, just as his Lancashire 


kinsman spins cotton for all the world, he will | 


manufacture books for all the Anglo-Saxon por- 
tion of it at least! 


copyright works are allowed to be imported on 
the payment of a small duty! Can anything be 
more flagrantly unjust? as well allow them to be 
imported into England. 

Turning toa more pleasant topic, let me record 
that, on the 27th of February, the windows of the 
bookshops displayed once more the familiar 
black-speckled green of a monthly serial of 
Cuar_es Dickens’, and, before the night was out, 
many a London parlour had listened to the 
cheerful pages of Bleak House. So the Court of 
Chancery is the abuse which Dickens’ new tale 
is to expose; a safe evil to handle, and which all 


will join with him in denouncing. What a symp- | 


tom of the overpoweringly practical tendency of 
our era, is it that even fiction, the gay and law- 


less, is obliged to become political and social, if | 


she would command an audience. D’Israr.i, in 
Vivian Grey, began the political novel; Miss 
Martineav, in her Jilustrations of Political Eco- 
nomy, the social fiction; and what a brood of 
followers they have had. Of late years, with the 
free and easy discussion and description of public 
characters in the periodical and newspaper press, 
the political novel has rather languished; and it 
will scarcely be revived by the undeniable talent 
displayed in the latest of its class, Wynville, pub- 
lished but the other day, and in which, under the 


thinnest possible veil, Lord Patmerston, Lord | 


Joun Russe ct, the late Sir James MAckrinTosH, 
live and talk—very freely. The writer is a Mr. 
Mappen, author of The Age of Pitt and Fox, and 
whom Mr. Kirwan, in The Morning Herald, once 
called the * Macavvay of Ireland!” 

The life and the death of ‘Tom Moore,” the 


| pet of the Whig aristocracy, have had disquisition | 


enough bestowed upon them. Let young poets 
who sigh for Italian skies, remember that Lalla 


Rookh was composed amid the snows and solitude | 
of a winter in Derbyshire, afterwards amply 


compensated for by the snug comfort of Sloperton 
cottage, and its proximity to the Marquis of 
LANSDOWNE and Bowood. Let, too, the old 
grudge between poet and publisher, cease at the 


burial of Moors, where the only mourner from a | 


distance was Mr. Loneman, of Paternoster-row. 


Let, further, all persons similarly cireumstanced | 
take example by Moore’s self-sacrificing delicacy | 
in consigning to destruction Brron’s perilous | 


Moore left behind 
him a Diary reaching to 1847, and which, in these 
days of personalities, will not be long out of print. 
A few years ago, there died the editor of a leading 
Whig metropolitan newspaper, who had long been 
intimate with Moors, and scareely was his body 


cold, before an enterprising publisher had visited | 
his heirs, and bought the poet’s letters for—ten | 


pounds! 

Apropos of poets’ letters, so the SHELLEY 
letters recently published with such a prefatory 
flourish of trumpets by Mr. Brownine,—Para- | 
celsus-BrownInG, —have turned out to be 
forgeries; and other publishers than Mr. Moxon, | 
it transpires, have been made the dupes of other | 


forgeries than of Sue.vey letters. What a laugh 


some ill-natured person migh raise at the critics 
by reprinting their lucubrations on the letters | 





I learn with surprise and | 
regret that even into our own colonial posses- | 
sions, the Canadas, American editions of English | 


while as yet they were considered genuine. 
| “ Unequivocally betraying the lofty genius of the 
writer ;”—“ full of the purity and philanthropy of 
SHELLEY’s poet-soul ;"—“ replete with the subtle 
beauty of the minstrel of Alastor;” and so on. 
Old Wiii1aAm Consett, who maintained that the 
modern admiration for SHaksPEARE and Mitton 
| was all cant, would have made a paper out of the 
incident for his Register, and shaken the spheres 
with laughter at the “creetics” and “feelosophers.” 
| However, literature may feel itself complimented 
| by the discovery of a system of forgery, rivalling 
| that which has hitherto been confined to the pic- 
| torial and plastic arts. And so sceptical have 
some people become in consequence that there 
are whispers abroad affecting the genuineness of 
those wonderful MS. annotations to that won- 
derful early folio of SHaksPEARE, by which 0 
many ingenious corrections of the received text 
| have been suggested to grave Mr. Payne CoLuier, 
certainly the last man under ordinary circum- 
stances to be suspected of originating or conniving 
at even the most innocent of literary forgeries. 

While Copernicus is receiving a statue in 
Prussian Thorn, and ScHeLiine in Bavarian 
Munich, while Caxton (and how many another 

| “ great departed ”) is waiting for one in London, 
the Churchwardens of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
| have bethought them that their structure holds 
the dust of two English rhyming humourists of 
note, and they are advertising for subscriptions 
to aid in the erection of tablets to Huprpras- 
Butter, and to Peter-Pixpar Wotcorr. 
Bvt er lived and died neglected by the “ merry 
monarch” and his courtiers, and it was his own 
| melancholy expression that men of his class, in 
the words of scripture, “ ask for bread and receive 
a stone.” Little think, perhaps, the Church- 
wardens of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, how 
literally they are fulfilling their humourist’s 
saying! 
With the publication of the Magazines, there 
is generally something to awaken a slight amount 
of literary gossip; but this month they have been 
uncommonly dull, as if their editors were deter- 
mined riot to throw Bleak House into the shade. 
| Almost the only paper of note is an eloquent one 
in The Eclectic, by Grorce GILFILLAN, and on 
Bunyan, in which the great tinker-allegorist is 
compared with Suakspeare and Burns, very 
much at the expense of the wncalvinistic couple. 
| Mrs. Jounston, the venerable Edinburgh lady, 
who, till some six years ago, edited Tait’s 
Magazine, has rather angrily denied that she has 
received, as was reported, a pension of 100/. a 
year. The lively papers which appeared in 
| Fraser on New York Society, under the title of 
The Upper Ten Thousand, have been collected and 
reprinted, and are generally ascribed to Mr. 
Bristep, the American author of Five Years man 
English University. ‘Two new cheap critical jour- 
nals, The Scottish Atheneum published at Glasgow, 
| and The People’s Atheneum here in London, have 
begun to run their course; but neither the Thames 
nor the Clyde has been rumoured to have suffered 
from a consequent conflagration. ALrrep TEn- 
nyson has gone to Twickenham to enjoy its 
meadows, and the society of the shade of Pops. 
KinGiake, the author of Lothen, is decidedly 
bent upon Parliament; and Cuar.es DickeEns is 
said to have a similar intent—in the room of 
Feareus O’Connor for Nottingham! Shreds of 
gossip of which the reader may make what he 
can! 

A Professor in a Scotch University combines 
the functions of an Oxford or Cambridge tutor 
with those of an oral lecturer; that is to say, he 
examines his students vivd voce, gives them themes 
to compose, and so forth, as well as reads dis- 
courses on the branch of study he is appointed to 
superintend. Hence, the selection of a Scotch 
Professor is a much more important matter than 
that of an English one; and as, moreover, the 
chief Professorships in the University of Edin- 
| burgh are in the gift of the Town Council, that 
| ancient city was much excited last Tuesday week, 
when the vacant chair of Greek came to be filled 
up. After several trials, the most acceptable 
candidates were found to be Dr. W1LL1am Situ, 
the well-known Editor of two well-known and 
excellent classical dictionaries, and Professor 
Brackie of Aberdeen. The Council were equally 
divided at the final trial, and it was only the 
casting-vote of the Lord Provost which decided 
the choice in favour of Professor Buackiz. Mr. 


BLACKIE is known out of scholastic circles us the 
Translator of Faust, the popularizer in Scotland 
(through Tait’s Magazine) of the music and senti- 
ments of the student-songs of Germany, and #5 a 
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contributor to the Foreign Quarterly and West- 
minster Reviews; while his fine metrical transla- 
tion of schylus has recommended him to the 
mid-world which lies between the scholastic and 
the literary continents. ‘The choice of the Edin- 
burgh Town Council, or of its Lord Provost, is in 
every way to be commended; for without dis- 
paragement to any of the other candidates, 
Professor BLacktr’s is just the order of mind— 
lively, genial, susceptible, and widely cultivated, 
the absence of which has made the term academic 
teacher a synonym for pedantry or dryness. At 
Aberdeen, where he was Professor of Latin, Mr. 
Bviack1e did much towards creating a relish for 
the spirit as well as the letter of the classics, and 
his presence at Edinburgh will go far to relieve 
the present dulness of its university, a dulness 
deepened or created by the secession of Joun 
Wison from the executive duties of his Chair of 
Moral Philosophy. 

Who wrote the O'Hara Family? Joux Bani, 
it is generally understood. Irish rumour, how- 
ever, murmurs that some of the best tales of the 
collection were by his brother Micuaet, the ex- 
Mayor of Kilkenny. Jouwn was literary and poor, 
MicHAEL mercantile and rich, so that when a 
pension came to be given, MicHaEL generously 
concealed is participation, that Joun might have 
it all. Now, however, Micuarr is said to be 
writing a novel upon his own account. Mr. 
CoLbpurn promises Adam (reme of Mossgrey, 
another Scottish novel, from the pen of the 
authoress of Margaret Maitland, the fiction which 
JEFFREY pronounced superior to anything in 
its line since GaLtt. And from the same estab- 
lishment is to come another [/istory of the British 
Conquests in India, by Horace Sr. Joun. Stimu- 
lated, perhaps, by De La GuEerRronniERE’s Por- 
traits Politiques Contemporains, Mr. G. H. Francis 
promises a series of “biographies,” each cheap 
and brief, which is to commence with Pert, 
Russe and D’Israk xt; biographical expansions 
probably of the papers on the Public Orators of 
the Age, which Mr. Francis contributed to 

"raser’s Magazine. The “Laird of Keir,” Mr. 
Srertine, author of Annals of the Artists of 
Spain, has in the press, The Cloister Life of the 
F vente Charles the Fifth ; in which, perhaps, the 
old story about the clocks will be exploded, as all 
old stories are now being. And Mr. G. H. 
Lewes is understood to be engaged in completing 
his long-expected Life of Goethe. 

Coming now to the press, I have to report that 
the amended Return, promised some time ago, of 
the number of stamps delivered annually to each 
British newspaper, has been published, and that 
its figures may now be relied on. Had Samve. 
Bamrorp a hand in drawing it up; Bamrorp the 
Lancashire Radical, who, while the late ministry 
governed, received a small place in the Stamp 
Office? The literary Leader has had a controversy 
with Mr. Gitpert Anport } BECKETT, apropos of 
the “funny school,” in which the police magistrate 
is haled to the bar of judicial criticism, and 
severely censured for the jokes and puns of his 
Comic History of Rome. And Mr. Smytue, of 
Historic Fancies celebrity, has denied that he has 
written anything in the Morning Chronicle, save a 
review of a novel of Mrs. Norton’s, since the 
January of 1849. If so, Mr. Smyrue has got 
eredit for many articles which he never wrote, 
and which were often perhaps from the pen of Mr. 
VENABLES, the Professor of Law at Cambridge. 
But if the son of a Viscount, and an ex-under 
Secretary of State confesses to reviewing novels 
in a daily newspaper, is not honour shed upon 
the fraternity of journalists? Mr. Herwortu 
Drxon himself, a fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, author of The Life of Penn, a 
shining light of The Atheneum, and of The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, need not be ashamed to be the 
“own correspondent” of a Manchester news- 
paper! Frank GRAVE. 





A LIFE-DRAMA. 
BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 
SCENE SECOND.—Forest. Water sleeping beneath a tree. 
Enter Lavy with a fawn, 
LADY 
Halt! Flora, halt! This race 
H{as danced my ringlets all about my brows, 
And brought my cheeks to bloom. Here will I rest 
And weave « garland for thy dappled neck. ' Weares flowers. 
I look, sweet Flora, in thine innocent eyes, 
And see in them a meaning and a glee 
Fitting this universal summer joy : 
Each leaf upon the trees doth shake with joy, 
With joy the white clouds navigate the blue, 
And, on his painted wings, the butterfly, 
Most splendid masker in this carnival, 
Floats through the air in joy! Better for man, 




















Were he and Nature more familiar friends! 
His part is worst that touches this base world. 
Although the ocean's inmost heart be pure, 
Yet the salt fringe that daily licks the shore 
Is gross with sand, On, my sweet Flora, on! 


[Rises and approaches W ALTER. 


Ha! what is this? A bright and wander'd youth, 
Thick in the light of his own beauty, sleeps 

Like young Apollo, in his golden curls! 

At the oak-roots I’ve seen full many a flower, 

But never one so fair. A lovely youth, 

With dainty cheeks and ringlets like a girl, 

And slumber-parted lips t’were sweet to kiss ! 

Ye envious lids! I fain would see his eyes ; 
Jewels so richly cased as those of his 

Must be a sight. So, here’s a well-worn book 
From which he drinks such joy as doth a pale 
And dim-eyed worker who escapes, in Spring, 
The thousand-streeted and smoke-smother’d town, 
And treads awhile the breezy hills of health. 


[Lapy opens the book, a slip of paper falls out, she reads. 


The fierce exulting worlds, the motes in rays, 
The churlish thistles, scented briars, 

The wind-swept blue-bells on the sunny braes, 
Down to the central fires, 


Exist alike in Love. Love is a sea, 
Filling all the abysses dim 

Of lornest space in whose deeps regally 
Suns and their bright broods swim. 


This mighty sea of Love, with wondrous tides, 
Is sternly just to sun and grain, 
’Tis laving at this moment Saturn's sides, 
’Tis in my blood and brain. 
All things have something more than barren use ; 
There is a scent upon the briar, 
A tremulous splendour in the autumn dews, 
Cold morns are fring'’d with fire ; 


The clodded earth goes up in sweet-breath'd flowers; 


In music dies poor human speech, 

And into beauty blow those hearts of ours, 
When Love is born in each. 

Life is transfigured in the soft and tender 
Light of true Love, as doth a volume dun 

Of rolling smoke become a wreathed splendour 
In the declining sun. 


Driven from cities by his restless moods, 
In incense glooms and secret nooks, 

A miser o'er his gold—the lover broods 
O'er vague words, earnest looks, 


Oft is he startled on the sweetest lip ; 
Across his midnight sea of mind 
A Thought comes streaming, like a blazing ship 
Upon a mighty wind, 
A Terror and a Glory! Shock'd with light, 
His boundless being glares aghast, 
Then slowly settles down the wonted night, 
All desolate and vast. 


Daisies are white upon the churchyard sod, 
Sweet tears, the cloudslean down and give. 

This world is very lovely. O my God 
I thank thee that I live! 

Ring'd with his flaming guards of many kinds, 
The proud Sun stoops his gold en head, 

Gray Eve sobs crazed with grief; to her the winds 
Shriek out ** The Day is dead.” 


I gave this beggar Day no alms, this Night 
Has seen nor work accomplish'd, plann’d, 
Yet this poor Day shall soon in memory’s light 

A summer rainbow stand! 


There is no evil in this present strife ; 
From th’ shivering Seal’s low moans, 

Up through the shining tiers and ranks of life 
To stars upon their thrones, 


The seeming ills are Loves in dim disguise ; 
Dark moral knots, that pose the seer, 

If we are lovers, in our wider eyes 
Shall hang, like dew-drops clear. 

Ye are my menials, ye thick crowding years ! 
Ha! yet with a triumphant shout 

My spirit shall take captive all the spheres 
And wring their riches out. 


God! what a glorious future gleams on me; 
With nobler senses, nobler peers, 

I'll wing me through Creation like a bee, 
And taste the gleaming spheres ! 


While some are trembling o’er the poison cup, 
While some grow lean with care, some weep, 
In this luxurious faith I'll wrap me up, 
As in a robe, and sleep. 


O, ‘tis a sleeping Poet! and his verse 

Sings like the syren-isles. An opulent Soul 
Dropt in my path like a great cup of gold 

All rich and rough with stories of the gods! 
Methinks all poets should be gentle, fair, 

And ever young, and ever beautiful, 

I’d have all Poets to be like to this— 
Gold-haired and resy-lipped to sing of Love. 
Love! Love! Old song that Poet ever chanteth, 
Of which the listening world is never weary. 
Soul is a moon, Love is its loveliest phase. 

Alas! to me this Love will never come 

*Till summer days shall visit dark December. 
Woe’s me! ’tis very sad, but ’tis my doom, 

To hide a ghastly grief within my heart, 

And then to coin my lying cheek to smiles, 

Sure smiles become a victim garlanded ! 

Hist! he awakes - 





WALTER (atwakening.) 
Fair Lady! in my dream 

Methought I was a weak and lonely bird, 
In search of summer, wander’d on the sea, 
Toiling through mists, drench’d by the arrowy rain, 
Struck by the heartless winds, at last, methought 
I came upon an isle in whose sweet air 
I dried my feathers, smooth’d my ruffled breast, 
And skim’d delight from off the waving woods. 
Thy coming, Lady, reads this dream of mine, 
I am the swallow, Thou the summer land. 











LADY. 
Sweet, sweet is flattery to mortal ears, 

And, if I drink thy praise too greedily, 

My fault I'll match with grosser instances. 

Do not the royal souls that van the world 
Hunger for praises? Does not the Hero burn 

To blow his triumphs in the trumpet’s mouth ? 
And do not Poets’ brows throb feverous 

Till they are cool'd with laureis? Therefore, Sir, 
If such dote more on praise than all the wealth 
Of precious-wombéd earth and pearléd mains, 
Blame not the cheeks of simple maidenhood. 

Fair Sir! Iam the empress of this wood ; 

The courtier oaks bow in proud homages, 

And shake down o’er my path their golden leaves. 
Queen am I of this green and summer realm. 
This wood I’ve enter’d oft when all in sheen 

The princely Morning walks o'er diamond dews, 
And oft have linger'd, till the vain young Night 
Trembles o'er her own beauty in the sea. 


WALTER. 
And as thou passest some mid forest glade 
The simple woodman stands amazed, as if 
An angel flash’d by on his gorgeous wings. 


L 
Iam thine empress. Who and what art thou > 
Art thou Sir Bookworm? Haunter of old tomes, 
Sitting the si!ent term of stars to watch 
Your own thought passing into beauty, like 
A milky mother watching the first smile 
Dawning upon her sleeping infant’s face, 
Until she cannot see it for her tears ; 
And when the lark, the laureat of the sun, 
Doth climb the East, eager to celebrate 
His monarch’s crowning, goeth pale to bed— 
Art thou such denizen of book-world, pray ? 


WALTER. 
Books written when the soul is at spring-tide, 
When it is laden like a groaning sky 
Kefore a thunderstorm, are power and gladness, 
And majesty and beauty. They seize the reader 
As tempests seize a ship; and bear him on 
With a wild joy. Some books are drench?d sands, 
On which a great soul’s wealth lies all in heaps, 
Like a wreck’d argosy’s. What power in books ! 
They mingle gloom and splendour, as I’ve oft, 
In thund’rous sunsets, seen the thunder-piles 
Seamed with dull fire and fiercest glory-rents. 
They awe me to my knees, as if I stood 
In presence ofa king. They give me tears ;— 
Such glorious tears as Eve's fair daughters shed, 
When first they clasp’d a Son of God, all bright 
With burning plumes and splendours of the sky, 
Inzoning heaven of their milky arms. 
How few read books aright! Most souls are shut 
By sense from grandeur, as aman who snores 
Night-capp'd and wrapt in blankets to the nose, 
Is shut out from the night, which, like a sea, 
Breaketh for ever on a strand of stars. 
Lay, in book-world have I ever dwelt, 
This book has cased my being like a sky. 

LADY. 

And who was its creator ? 

WALTER. 

He was one, 
Who could not help it, for it was his nature 
To blossom into song, as ‘tis a tree's 
To leaf itself in April. 

(To be continued.) 





A DIRGE. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


The patient little Worm, that quietly weaves 

Thy silken searf from fresh green mulberry leaves, 
Hath moved to meet the breath of morn, 
And looks to thee for food new shorn :— 

Ope, Eyes! beneath your shadow of dark eaves! 


Qpe, Eyes! which first into my soul didst throw 

That javelin—Love, whose touch brings bliss or woe :— 
List, Ears! to whose recesses first 
My heart breathed out its utter thirst :— 

Rise, gracious Limts !—Lo! Morning's roses blow! 


Dawn snow-white blessoms from green boughs— 
Dawn-birds are singing out their fresh love-vows— 
Dawn from tbe river tempts to rise 
The leaping trout—-nor should thine eyes, 
Like cloud-hid stars, shelter ’neath dusky brows! 


— Lover, loud Lover, cease! A cruel guest 
Hath visited thy faituful turtle’s nest! 
She sleepeth well, but shall not wake 
To any music thou canst make ; 
She slumbereth so, life cannot mar her rest. 


The guest, that comes but once to every one, 
Hath sealed her eyes and ears. For her have spun 
Her gentle pets their last silk webs ; 
For her Earth gapes- for thee Hope ebbs 
Darkly away ’neath the grave-viewing sun ! 


Thou fool, she is not dead! She cannot die— 
‘Tis thou art mortal! Up, beyond the sky, 
She waits for thee; bide thou thine hour, 
Bending to Him, whose gracious powei 
Gives life and love, and immortality ! 





+ 


German letters inform us of a remarkable phenome- 
non which has been observed at Lorenzo, a place 
situated in that part of Styria which is very properly 
called ‘ The Wilderness.’ The moon, which was at its 
full, was observed to be surmounted by a column of 
light, which appeared about thirty or forty feet in 





| height, and which issued, as it appeared, from the base 


| of the moon. 


A similar column, though paler and 
much shorter, was seen beneath the moon. The clouds, 
as it is usual on such occasions, had a heavy and lurid 
appearance. ‘This strange phenomenon, which lad a 
creat effect on the superstitions of the peasantry, con- 
tinued for about twenty minutes. 
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History of the Whig Ministry of 1830 to the Passing 
of the Reform Bill. By Joux Artuvr Roesvck, 
M.P. Vols. I. and II. London: Parker and 
Son. 

Mr. Roesvuck’s history is an elaborate political 
pamphlet, having all the characteristics of the 
author’s intellect and temperament. Severely 
logical, of unflinching moral courage, sturdy in 
opinion, reckless of speech, strong-willed, but not 
self-willed, of unbending honesty, but with a 
nature stern and pitiless—a man of great head 
and little heart. He spares neither friend nor 
foe; his opinions are everywhere apparent in his 
pages, but he hits right and left at allies as well 
as enemies, and seldom does his satire miss its 
mark. 

Hence a work that would have much to recom- 
mend it at any time, but at this time it has a 
special interest. There is a moral in it for our- 
selves, not stated, indeed, in words, but to be 
gleaned by the reflective mind from the facts. 
The materials cannot, of course, be very new. 
The author has been obliged to gather from the 
newspapers of the time, with the exception of 
some curious particulars relating to the Reform 
Bill, for which he has been indebted to Lord 
Brovenam. The remainder of the two volumes 
are a narrative pleasantly written of the public 
events that preceded and attended the intro- 
duction of the Reform Bill, detailed more minutely, 
but not so fairly told, as in Miss Marrineau’s 
History of the Peace. Mr. Rorsvcx has given 
most particular attention to his sketches of the 
characters of the distinguished men of the era of 
which he treats, and this he has done with an 
impartiality we had not anticipated from his 
partisanship, although we knew that he would 
fearlessly avow his own estimate, whatever it 
might be; but we had expected to find that more 
coloured by the idiosyncrasies of the critic than, 
in fact, they are. 

The volumes before us do not complete the 
work. They carry it only to the passing of the 
Reform Bill in 1832, and it is designed to extend 
two years further—to 1834. The composition is 
not equal to that of Mr. Rorsuck’s earlier 
writings. We had anticipated more vigour and 
true eloquence than we have found, for the poli- 
tical essays in which he made his first appearance 
before the public were full of promise. But the 
devotion of his mind to oratory may have had 
some effect upon his powers of writing—an art 


that cannot be sustained without constant prac- | 
tice, and which is soon lost if the attention be | 
Occasionally, how- | 
ever, we are treated with flashes of his former | 


diverted to other pursuits. 


genius, as in this sketch of 
SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

Sir Robert Peel, in his political career, committed 
great mistakes; he was, nevertheless, from the very 
character of his mind, peculiarly fitted to be a potent 
leader of the English people. He was not a rapid 
learner, but he was continually improving. He was 
ever ready to listen to the exposition of new ideas, and 
though slow to adopt them, slow to understand and 
appreciate their truth and importance, if true they were, 
he was always prepared to entertain and discuss them. 
His strongst sympathies, too, were with the nation, and 
not with a small dominant section or party, and in this 
he was pre-eminently distinguished from the Whig 
statesmen whom he through life opposed. They may 
rule for the nation, but they certainly rule by a clique. 
If they are liberal sometimes in opinion, it is because to 
be so suits their party purposes. If they adopt a new 
idea, it is for the same immediate end. They refuse 
to be associated with any but their own peculiar set, 


and deem no one capable of conducting wisely the | 


affairs of the nation, unless he be allied to their own 
party, and thus born to dominion. Sir Robert Peel had 
none of this exclusive feeling. He was great enough to 
perceive and appreciate worth in others, had the wisdom 
to receive instruction even from opponents, and candour 
to acknowledge the obligation. Thus he went on to 


the end, improving with the nation to which he belonged, | 


never outrunning, and seldom, certainly not of late 
years, lagging much behind the national mind. Had 
his intellect been of a bolder and more original cast, he 
would probably have been a less successfui minister, as 
in that case he might often have proposed reforms 
before the nation was prepared to receive them, and 
thus have diminished his power as a minister, while 


earning the renown of a philosopher. His chief danger, 
however, was from an opposite quarter, On two mo- 
mentous occasions he lingered too Jong in the ancient 
ways, and was too tardy in following public opinion. He 
ran no risk of being ever before it. But the pioneer 
who prepares the way is not he who reaps either the 
immediate benefit or honour resulting from his labour. 
The philosopher who discovers great truths, and collects 
the evidence by which they are eventually established, 
must be content to have his reward in the reverence 
and gratitude of posterity, and must be satisfied with 
the consciousness of the real value and importance of 
his discoveries. But the statesman, to be useful must 
be powerful: and in a government like ours, aud among 
a practical people like the English, the safest course 
for a reforming minister, is never to be before his age. 
Let him not be obstinately wedded to any views or 
opinions—let him be ever ready to hear, and care‘ully 
and respectfully listen, to all sides of every question— 
but let him religiously abstain from appropriating, or 
assenting to any novel conception, until the public 
thoroughly understands, and earnestly adopts it. Sir 
Robert Peel, twice in his life, erred in being too much 
of a laggard, and upon the Catholic question so com- 
mitted himself, in opposition to emancipation, that no 
road of decorous retreat was open to him. He indeed 


broke through the trammels which his party connexions | 


had created, and which his own ingenuity had materially 
strengthened. The lesson was severe, and, to a mind 
so sensitive as his, must have been exquisitely painful. 
The effect, however, was, in the end, greatly conducive 
to the superiority to which, in a few years afterwards, 
he attained. He was made a new man by the trial and 
suffering to which he was thus subjected, and although 
| upon the question of Parliamentary Reform he again 
committed the same mistake—that false step was not 
without its advantages, as he was thereby enabled to 
rally around him the fragments of the old Tory party, 
and by their aid to win his way again to office and to 
power. His conduct during his last alministration, 
though it gave offence, never to be forgiven, to some of 
his immediate partisans, made him the most popular 
minister and the most powerful statesman known in 
kngland since the days of the first William Pitt. The 
nation had confidence in his prudence; they believed him 
sincerely anxious to promote the welfare of his country, 
and to have real sympathies with the industrious 
millions of our people. There was a feeling, every day 
growing stronger, that he was destined to be the people’s 
minister; that he would be able, by means of popular 
support, to which at length he could alone look for aid, 
to depart from the rule by which the whole government 
of the country had hitherto been placed exclusively in 
the hands of the aristocracy, and to unite upon the 
Treasury bencli a really national administration—one in 
which the practical sagacity and the multitudinous 
interests of the mercantile, manufacturing, and labouring 
classes should have representatives, who would not 
| appear in the degraded character of ministerial lackeys, 
but as independent and equal colleagues; not receiving 
office as a favour, and holding it upon sufferance, but 
taking it as a right, and retaining it, not in accordance 
with the will of an exclusive clique, but in obedience to 
the wishes and command of the nation. Entertaining 
the hope that such was to be the ultimate mission of 
Sir Robert Peel, the nation looked with eager expecta- 
tion to his future career. He rose in their affections 
in proportion as he lost the favour of his party, and he 
never was so powerful as when by that party he was at 
last scouted, and deemed to be for ever dismissed. But, 
unfortunately, this hope was not to be fulfilled, and the 
intensity of the national sorrow upon the death of Sir 
Robert Peel, gave a practical proof of the extent of 
those expectations which had thus been unhappily 
frustrated. Every succeeding year increases our regret; 
a bitter and humiliating experience of the inefficiency of 
those by whom he has been succeeded, making us more 
acutely feel the loss we sustained, when by an untoward 
fate, he was prematurely snatched away. 

Mr. Roesuck, like all men having superior 
intellect, can recognise the genius of other men, 
and can see wisdom where fools can only discover 
rashness and folly. He thus acknowledges the 
greatness of the Duke of Wetuineton in his 

‘memorable monopoly of all the offices of the 
Government during the absence of Sir Ropert 
PEEL, and which was so ridiculed by the witlings 
of the time: 

No man can be a great soldier unless he possess 
great administrative talent, and this talent is more 
| likely to be brought forth and fostered by the business 

of war, than by the management of cases at Nisi Prius; 
| yet, because of his habit of speaking, the lawyer is 


deemed capable of governing, while the soldier, whose 
life is spent in action and not in talk, is considered 
unversed in what are called the civil affairs of state. 
The training of the Duke of Wellington was, however, 
of a much higher character than any which ordinary 
statesmen, or soldiers, or lawyers, can hope to enjoy. 


In India, and in Spain and Portugal, he led armies and 
he governed nations. To feed his armies, and to keep 


the people fer whom he was nominally engaged, 
obedient and favourable to his cause, he was obliged to 
bring into action all those great qualities of mind which 
are needed for the practical government of mankind. 
Every intricate question of finance, the various and 
perplexing operations of trade, the effects of every 
institution, commercial, political, of law and administra- 
tion,—all had te be understood, weighed, watched, and 
applied, while he led the armies of England, and in fact 
governed the people of Spain and Portugal. The vast 
combinations needed for his great campaigns, made him 
familiar with every operation of government; and the 
peculiar relation in which he stood to the people of 
Spain and Portugal, and their various rulers, called 
into action every faculty of his mind, and made him 
profoundly skilled in the diffieult art of leading and 
controlling men of all classes and of all characters. 


Kossuth and Magyarland. By Cuartes Pripaam. 

London. 1851. 

Life of Kossuth. New York. 1851. 
Personal Adventures in Hungary. By the Baroness 

Vor Beck. London: Bentley. 1851. 

The Hungarian Refugees in Turkey. Leipsic. 1851. 
FCONCLUDING NOTICE. ] 

Amone the latest of those works which have 

dealt with the unquestionable facts of Hungary 

and her great struggle for independence, is a 

volume of which the title heads this paper: 

Priouam’s Kossuth and Magyarland. 

That Mr. Pripuam’s book is not all that its 
title would indicate is evidently not his fault but 
his mischance. Cheated by circumstances out of 
that prominent part in the glorious contest which 
his cool courage, ready tactics, and ardent zeal 
entitled him to expect, he received an amende 
from Fate in so much of danger, difficulty, and 
adventure, as gave him opportunity to show cre- 
dentials for a happier fortune. Thwarted by 
English officials, seized by Austrian _ police, 
deported over this frontier and that, and failing 
at last in his chivalrous attempt to run the 
gauntlet of the enemy’s forces, and cross on foot 
the mountain barriers of Hungary, he only 
arrived at the scene of war when the combat 
which gav° it importance was over. His work, 
therefore, is rather the gleanings of those terrible 
fields than that bloody harvest of which Europe 
stood round the reaping. Sometimes, as with 
other gleaners, he fell not only on stray ears but 
a whole sheaf, and gives us what would have been 
passed by in the heat of stronger excitement. 
Such is the spirited report of his conversation 
with the gallant Bem, and of the old warrior’s 
plan of strategy for the defence of Hungary—a 
scheme of comprehensive and practical maneeuvres 
which may be invaluable to some future saviour 
of his country. Without transcribing the whole 
characteristic harangue, our readers may be 
amused with the salient points of the scheme, and 
with the opinions of so redoubtable a captain 
upon a war whose conduct has received such 
various verdicts from those who are alike agreed 
upon the gallantry of officers and troops. 


As for the probable issue of the struggle under other 
and more favourable circumstances, his opinion remained 
unalterable. But for the treason of GOrgey and his 
partisans, said he, we should ultimately have cut off in 
detail both Austrians and Russians. Jn England you 
hardly appreciate the immeasarable and priceless advan- 
tages Hungary possesses over every other country in 
Europe for defensive operations. 1 blame not Kossuth, 
but our fortune, which prevented our occupying the 
passes of Gallicia and Transylvania at the outset, and 
thereby gaining a breathing time for the organization of 
our plans, whether political or military. The passions 
evoked by the revolution were still in process of fermen- 
tution when we were called upon to cxpel the Austrians, 
drive back the Russians, subdue the Serbs, punish the 
Romanen, keep a vigilant eye on many of our Magnates, 
and thwart the intrigues of Giérgey. Now, observe 
what might have becn our two rallying points. The 
first and most important I may recapitulate as the 
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exclusion, for a time at least, of the Russians, by closing 
aud fortifying the passes. At the time they effected an 
entrance into the country, we had as good as expelled 
the Austrians. We should thus have had to confine 
ourselves to the Ban, the Serbs, the Wallachians, and 
our internal organization. By a rapid march with our 
disengaged forces into Croatia, we should have effected 
a junction with the liberal party in that country which 
longed for our approach to declare itself. The Ban 
must either have been annihilated, or driven across the 
Turkish territory and disarmed. That expedition 
would have given us possession of the Littorale. Thence 
we could have imported arms and ammunition in any 
number and quantity. The Sardinian fleet would have 
kept the sea open forus. * * * The Russians 
must have re-entered the Austrian territory to winter, 
and had we no reason to expect a rising in Poland, 
which would have placed tle Russians between two 
fires. and opened for us a march on Vienna itself? 
* * * But supposing our expectations from these 
quarters (England and France) had been falsified one 
after another by the results, we should in that case have 
had the Russians and Austrians to contend against 
early in the spring of 1850. Comorn we should 
already have provisioned for an indefinite time; and 
from its ability to contain an army within its walls it 
would have required a two-fold force on the part of the 
enemy to keep its garrison in check, and maintain open 
the communications. Peterwardein and the eastern 
fortresses would each have absorbed an army of in- 
vaders. We should have withdrawn the force employed 
in Gallicia and retained only the means of esit, in case 
of reverse, by Wallachia. Pesth being indefensible, we 
should have abandoned it by June. It would have been 
the middle of July, then, before the enemy could have 
effected the passage of the Theis. There the disparity 
of force would begin to hamper ratlier than assist them; 
we should have been stationed, on the contrary, in the 


heart of the Magyar territory, where the lifeblood of | 


the nation was concentrated—the marsh fever, which 


commences in July, would have begun to decimate their | 


forces. From that moment the crisis would have 
developed itself, day by day, and the hour of our oppor- 
tunity would have arrived. 

So far the rough soldier, “whose religion was 
his country,” and whose plotting brain, now so 
peaceful, even in the stranger's land, left this last 


dying confession of faith, the “ Bruce’s Testament,” | 


toa happier day. But if Mr. Pripuam had done 


nothing more for society than print and publish | 


the dedication of his book, or if he had rendered 
no other service to truth than the expression of 
his manly indignation at the derelictions of a 
journal of whose secret history his official cha- 
racter put him in possession, and the exposure of 
the sources from which that world-famous broad- 
sheet is accustomed to receive its Austrian 
information, his volume would be a useful warning 
to the politician of to-day, and a valuable con- 
tribution to future history. That The Times 
could be bought by Austria, which could not raise 
half the price of its fee simple, may well ruffle 
the dignity of Printing-house-square; but when 
we learn that the principal Austrian corre- 
spondents of this facile princeps of the Fourth 
Kstateare the paid officials of the secret police of 
Vienna, the many strange problems of its foreign 
articles may be solved without surrendering all 
our faith in literary honesty, or adopting a theory 
involving the Philosoper’s stone. 





The Lives of the Queens of England. By AGNEs | 


SrrickLanp. Vol. VI. London: Colburn and Co, 
Tuts sixth volume of the new, enlarged and cheaper 
edition of Miss Srricktanp’s celebrated work, which 
has been the parent of so many other Lives, is wholly 
devoted toa Memoir of the Queen Consort of James IL, 
Mary Beatrice of Modena. Of this Queen our 
histories give us little knowledge. She drops out of 
them entirely from the moment that her infatuated 
husband was driven from the throne. But a long and 
adventurous after life was hers. Into this retirement 
the royal exile is followed by Miss StrrckLAnp, who 
has here collected a vast quantity of new and curious 
information as to the domestic career of the ex-royal 
family, coloured, of course, by her partialities in favour 
of those whose misfortunes were the consequence of 
their devotion to Popery, but not the less interesting to 
read, and valuable as a contribution to the stores of our 
national history. 





The History of The Priory Gate of St. John. By 
B. Foster. London: Pickering. 
Tue Priory Gate here treated of is that of St. John, 
Clerkenwell. Mr. Fosrer has most diligently traced 
its history from the earliest records to the present time, 
and briefly but picturesquely described the various great 
national events of which it has been the witness. It is 
a handsome volume and adorned with many engravings. 
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Life and Letters of Joseph Story, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, &c. 
Edited by his Son Witi1am W. Story. Boston: 
Little and Brown. 1851.* 


Wirnrn the memory of the youngest men now 
on the active stage of life, the three greatest 
| lights of American jurisprudence—MarsHatt, 
Kent, and Srory—have been extinguished. The 
last of these, both in the order of age and in the 
| time of his death, though inferior in native vigor | 
| and independence of mind, and in some of the 
| elements of judicial greatness, has nevertheless 
| 


| 





left a wider reputation and a larger fame than 

either of the others. He added to the labours of 
| the bench and the professor’s chair the toils of 
| authorship; and to their results, more than to 
| those of his other spheres: of labour, were owing 
| the respect and admiration which accompany his 
memory, and make his name a tower of strength 
to the American Bar. A lawyer, in the routine | 
ot his professional duties, consumes the energies | 
of a lifetime in separate, distinct, successive 
efforts, demanding, it is true, the severest mental | 
culture and discipline, and yet leaving few per- 
manent results. The prominent men at the Bar 
at any period, whose services are sought after for 
their tact, ability, industry, and success with | 
courts and juries, with showers of retainers, have 
a prodigious reputation for a time in their own 
offices, amongst their own clerks and clients, 
amongst their friends in general, and amongst a 
portion of the community in which they move. 
Beyond this, the world knows nothing of them, 
and the future entirely ignores them, even around 
their own hearthstones. A few old lawyers 
remember them after they are dead and gone, the 
veteran criers of two or three courts embalm the 
memories of their wit and pathos in a series of 
| confused and snuffy mementoes, and the student 
| who ransacks the Reports for authorities stops 
| now and then to admire and avail himself of an 
| 











ingenious point or apt analogy in some old case in 
| which their arguments have been perpetuated. 
| The lawyer knows this very well; and it is the 
| reason why, in the midst of briefs, clients, and 
decisions in his favour, he is not satisfied with 
being a lawyer—he must be a politician. Even 
| the wisest and oldest of the profession cannot 
| withstand a nomination for the State Senate, for 
| Congress, or for Governor. Hence it is that the 
discipline and the labours of professional life in 
| this country are so trequently only the basis of 
the career of distinguished men. Very few con- | 
tent themselves with the limited distinction 
which their profession affords, or confine their | 
aspirations to the channel of that profession. | 





which he had committed to memory, and some- 
times make prayers. 

Marblehead, according to the biographer, like 
Nantucket and other localities almost fabulous to 
our present generation, was a peculiar place, and 
the Marbleheaders were very peculiar people. 
Some traits and characteristics of the place and 
its population are preserved in connexion with 
the youthful days of Judge Story, and are in- 
teresting as matters of national tradition. 


MARBLEHEAD IN 1780. 

Among the inhabitants of the town were many 
peculiar characters, of whom my fathcr used to’ relate 
anecdotes and to describe as ready-made for the hands 
of the novelist. Among them was an eccentric and 
perverse man of secluded habits, of considerable study, 
and of great natural sagacity, whom the townsfolk 
nicknamed Uncle Dimond.  Scarcely any of the 
humbler people in Marblehead had a doubt that he was 
“in league with the devil,” as they expressed it—such 
being the natural mode in which a people so simple, 
ignorant, and superstitious, explained a combination of 
eccentricity and information—and numberless are the 
stories which I have heard told to prove his super- 
natural powers. 

In Marblehead, words and names 

‘Suffered a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.’ 
Those who knew my father will remember to have heard 
him speak of “Skipper Flurry,” “Old Boy Trash,” 
“ Hoppy Kitchen,” “ Josh Foster,” and a score of others. 
The name of Crowninshield was transformed, in “ that 
classic dialect” (as my father always called it), into 
Grounsell; and a French family named Blanepied hav- 
ing emigrated there, its name settled into tlie less 
euphonious one of Blumpy. 

Occasionally, after my father had been made a Judge, 
he found advantage in the recollection of these pecu- 
liarities. Once, while he was trying a case in the 
Circuit Court, in Boston, the clerk called out the name 
of one of the jury as Michael Treffery (it being so 
spelt.) No answer was given. Again he was called, 
and still there was silence. “It is very strange,” said 
the clerk, “I saw that man here not two minutes ago.” 
“Where does he come from?” asked the judge. 
“Marblehead, may it please your honour,” said the clerk. 
“Tf that’s the case,” said the Judge, “let me see the 
list.” The clerk handed it up to him. He. looked. at 
the name a minute, and handing back the list, said, 
“Call Mike Trevye’ (throwing the accent on tlie last 
syllable.) “Mike Trevye,” called the clerk. “ Here,” 
answered a gruff voice. ‘Why did you not answer 
before?” said the clerk. “Treffery is no way to pro- 
nounce my name,” said the juryman; “my name’ is 
Mike Trevye, as the judge knows.” 

Another anecdote t> the same purpose was furmshed 
me by Mr. George Wilson. He says: “On one occasion, 
when some of our fishermen were in court to settle a 











They do not care to be judges, and they cannot | mutiny, which had taken place on the Grand Bank (of 
| be commentators; so they take their chances of | Newfoundland), one, on being called upon to state what 
fame in political life, and abandon the law not so | he knew, said, that the skipper and cne of his ship- 


much because it does not pay as because it does | 
not immortalize. 

There is therefore a high degree of interest and 
| satisfaction in the lives of those men whose great- 
| ness and whose fame are the natural product of | 
| their calling, who have magnified their vocation | 
| by sedulously devoting themselves to those | 
labours which it imposed and demanded, and | 
| making them the means and sources of their own | 
| distinction. 
| Such a man was Judge Srory. His life, the | 
| life at first of a country lawyer, then of a city 
| lawyer, of a judge for thirty-five years, of a pro- 
| fessor of legal science, of a writer on Bailments, 
| on Agency, on Bills of Exchange, on Constitu- 
| tional Law, on the Conflict of Laws, on Equity, 
| has little incident and no romance to form an 
entertaining biography; but there is a complete- 
ness and symmetry about it, # moral grace of 

roportion and harmony, which make it all the 
more perfeet tor the substantial purposes of 
instruction and example: 

| JosepH Story was born at Marblehead in 
| Essex county, Massachusetts, on the 18th of 
| September, 1779. His father was a physician, 
| who, after having served as a surgeon in the 
| army of the Revolution, settled at Marblehead in 
his advanced years. The future judge of the 
Supreme Court of the United States makes his 
first appearanee on the stage, in the village 
| barber’s shop, “a handsome florid boy, with long 
| auburn ringlets, which curled down to his. 
shoulders, and a face full of animation,” who 
would frequently, at the instigation of the barber, 


mount the table and declaim pieces of poetry | 
| 





| 











| * For this notice we are indebted to the Editor of The New 
| York Literary World. | 





mates had what he called a “ jor of ile.” The presiding 
Judge in vain endeavoured to get a more intelligible 
answer, and finally your father was called upon as usual 
to act as an interpreter to his townsman, which he im- 
mediately did, telling the eourt that a “jor of ile,” in 
Marblehead dialect, was a “jaw awhile;” which, being 
interpreted, meant that the two men abused each other 
grossly for some time. This, as you may suppose, 
excited not a little merriment. 

The infamous memory of one of the inhabitants. of the 
town is inclosed like a noxious fly in the amber of an 
old rhyme, which indicates the generous character of 
the people, and contains a peculiarity of their pronun- 
ciation in giving the sound of o to a. The rhyme 
relates to a captain of a vessel, who was guilty of the 
inhumanity of sailing past a wreck, on which there were 
five persons, without attempting to succour them, and 
who was in consequence tarred and feathered by the 
inhabitants upon his return. Spelled as pronounced, it 
is as follows: 

Old Flood Ireson, for his hord hort, 

Was torred and feathered and corried in a cort, 
And for leaving five men on a wrack, 

Was torred and feathered ull over his back. 

The interval between the commencement of 
Judge Srory’s career at the bar, and his appoint- 
ment to a seat on the bench of the Superior 
Court, is extraordinarily brief, and furnishes few 
points of interest. Like most young lawyers he 
wrote verses, and even published a poem. Like 
most ambitious young men he worked hard, and 
caught eagerly at each successive round in the 
ladder of fortune. His ascent, unlike that of 
too many of equal industry and even greater 
genius, was rapid and easy; and there is hardly 
an instance on record of so speedy a translation 
from the laborious arena of professional life, to 
the dignities and honours of the highest judicial 
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station, as his biography affords. His true career 
commenced with his judgeship. What would 
have been the ruin of most men was the good 
fortune of Judge Srory, the foundation of his 
fame. He was a judge in the highest court of 
the country at the age of thirty-two; but this 
high office, instead of being the end of his am- 
bition, and the abrupt jinale of his successful 
labours, he regarded rather as the highest sphere 
of professional activity, and devoted himself with 
zeal and diligence to the true discharge of its 
functions. 

When Judge Srory took his seat at Washing- 
ton, Chief-Justice MarsHALL was at the head of 
the court, and WiLLiam Pinkney was Attorney- 
General. The new judge was at once in an 
atmosphere most congenial and inspiring, and in 
the pictures which his letters afford of the outset 
of his judicial career we find traits of character 
and many personal associations.of great interest. 
With these extracts we take leave of the work for 
this week, intending to resume the narrative ina 
further paper. 

THE SUPREME Count IN 1812. 
To Nathaniel Williams, Esq. 
Washington, February 16, 1812. 

My dear Friend,—Before this day, which is truly a 
day of rest, 1 have had no opportunity to reply to your 
late favour. We have been engaged in court constantly 
from eleven to four o'clock, and have listened to some 
very good, and some very dull arguments. You ask 
me how the ermine rests upon my shoulders. 1 answer 
with more ease than I expected. I am more at home 
than I looked to be in so novel an employment. The 
causes which I have had to encounter have been gene- 
rally difficult, and the first (the Holland Company 
cause), which lasted five days, was extremely intricate 
and laborious. It was on the equity side of the court, 
with which I profess no familiarity, but steady attention 
enabled me to grasp it, and my first. strong views have 
been those which the court have ultimately supported. 
We live very harmoniously and familiarly. We moot 
questions as they are argued with freedom, and derive 
no’ inconsiderable advantage from the pleasant and 
animated interchange of legal acumen. 

[ had no opportunity of hearing Mr. Pinkney until 
Friday; though engaged in another cause, he shunned 
a display, and after keeping the public in suspense as 
to his début, he at last burst upon us. It was ina 
Maryland cause—Le Roy v. The Maryland Insurance 
‘Company. Winder and Harper were for the plaintiffs, 
Martin and Pinkney for the defendants. Winder was 
smart.and striking; Harper adroit and able; Martin 
heavy, unmethodical, and inaccurate. A crowded 
audience attended to hear Pinkney, and he was evidently 
put.upon his mettle. Though I live in the same house, 
I had seen little of him; he seemed distant, reserved, 
and haughty. When he conversed, I was so unfortunate 
as to find him sluggish, probably beeause his mind was 
preoccupied. His countenance and voice, too, were not 
prepossessing. You may judge, therefore, that I saw 
him come to the argument with some doubts whether 
your own eulogy were true. His manner was very 
vehement and impetuous, his. action quick, his gestures 
strong, and his whole body in continual motion. His 
voice, naturally harsh, was pressed into occasional 
elevation and immediate depression, in a manuer that 
was ratber painful. These were his defects, and all his 
defects. His argument was admirable, his language 
fluent and select, elegant, glowing, fiery—the ardentia 
verba of oratory—and his logic was conceived with a 
cogency that bore itself in one continual stream of 
reasoning. 

Wave followed wave, nor spent its force in vain. 
I say this to you without meaning to intimate that he 
had the better of the argument. It is of no conse- 
quence. His manner of treating his side of the question 
exhibited the character of a master, and that is all that 
oratory demands. I consider him a strong man, aad a. 
prodigious gain to the administration. 
To Samuel P. P. Fay, Esq. 
Washington, February 24, 1812. 

My Dear Friend.—So far as my judicial duties go, I 
find myself considerably more at ease than I expected. 
My brethren are very interesting men, with whom I live 
in the most frank and unaffected intimacy. Indeed, we 
are all united as one, with a mutual esteem which makes 
even the labours: of jurisprudence light. The mode of 
arguing causes in the Supreme Court is excessively 
prolix and tedious; bnt generally the subjeet is exhausted, 
and it is not very difficult to perceive at the elose of the 
cause, in many cases, where the press of the argument 
and of the law lies. We moot every question as we 
proceed, and my familiar conferences at our lodgings 
often come to a very quick, and, I trust, a very accurate 

Opinion in a few hours. On the whole, therefore, I 
begin to feel the weight of depression with which 1 
came here insensibly wearing away, and a calm but 








ambitious self-possession gradually succeeding in its 
place. Some difficulties which I anticipated have 
vanished at the touch, and some which I have had to 
meet have been vanquished without extraordinary labour. 


encouragement that, by diligence, care, and patience, I 
It fell to my lot to-day to prepare and deliver the opi- 


have already delivered my maiden speech. 


To Mrs. Sarah W. Story. 
Washington, March 5, 1812. 


as absence from friends and from families could make 
our residence. Our intereourse is perfectly familiar and 
unconstrained, and our social hours, when undisturbed 
with the labours of law, are passed in gay and frank 
conversation, which at once enlivens and instructs. 
Abroad, our rank claims and obtains the public respect ; 
and searcely a. day passes in court in which parties of 
ladies do not occasionally come in and hear for a while 
the arguments of learned counsel. On two occasions 
our room has been crowded with ladies, to hear Mr. 


able and eloquent man; his voice is harsh and feeble; 
his manner very vehement, nay, almost boisterous; yet, 
notwithstanding these defects, such is his strong and 
eogent logic, his elegant and perspicuous language, his 
flowing graces, and rhetorical touches, his pointed and 
persevering arguments, that lie enchants, interests, and 
almost irresistibly leads away the understanding. 








RELIGION. 


The State of Man subsequent to the Promulgation of 
Christianity. Part IL, pp. 293. 
W. Pickering. 1852. 

W3ILE commenting on the first part of this work, 

we pointed out a marked tendency of religious 


no indication; and, after a careful perusal of | 
this second part, we can discover no alteration in | 
this respect. That we did not needlessly take | 
exception to the work, on the ground of religious | 
tendency, any candid reader may satisfy himself; 
and the reasonableness of the fears we expressed 
has lately had a strong enough confirmation in 
the peculiarly warm and genial welcome given to 
it by The Westminster Review. Itis precisely such 
a history of the church as reflects the views of 
which that Quarterly is now the professed ex- 
ponent and apologist, as to the indeterminate cha- 
racter of Christianity, and the evanescent interest | 
attaching to the controversies of its particular 
epochs. Giving the author, as we do, full credit 
for a desire to be truthful and impartial in his 
narrative of facts, we yet discover a defect in 
that point precisely where his distinguishing 
merit should have been displayed—namely, in 
tracing the different impulses and reactions of 
opinion and belief to their secret origin—in apply- 
ing the universal laws of human thought and 
action to the explanation of the phenomena pre- 
sented by the Church in its different phases of 
life and stages of development; and in deter- 
mining, as he professes to attempt, wherein lay 
that secret yet invincible power by which Chris- 
tianity was able to maintain its position, and 
prove its superiority, not only when brought into 
collision with the old mythology of Greece and 
Rome, but also when compelled to do battle with | 
the darker and more sanguinary superstitions of | 
the northern tribes. 
In the present volume, the author narrates the 

later history of the long struggle between Arian- 
ism and the faith of the Catholic Church; and, 
passing thence, introduces us to a view of the 
introduction of Christianity among the barbarian 
tribes and its rapid subsequent growth. Unjus- 
tifiable as were some of the expedients adopted by 
the missionaries of the Gospel, after the first cen- | 
turies, in order to gain for their faith a favourable | 
reception from the heathens to whom they | 
preached it, yet the success with which their | 
labours were attended did not depend on any of | 
these questionable devices. The pious frauds did | 
not contribute te what the author calls (rather | 
barbarously) the spread of Christianity among | 
the barbarians, which depended on far different | 
influences; though these impositions were some- | 
times so thickly sown among precious truths, | 
that the work of disentangling them, in after | 
ages, imperilled for a time the very existence of 
the Church. It was not, as has been disingenu- | 
ously hinted by unfriendly historians, by dex- 

terously shifting its ground, and altering its | 
professions according to its audience—it was not | 








I am, therefore, comparatively happy, and begin to feel | 
may not dishonour the elevated station assigned to me. | 


nion of the court in a Massachusetts cause, so that I | 


My Dearest Wife.—It is certainly true, that the | 
judges here live with perfect harmony, and as agreeably | 


Pinkney, the present Attornev-General. He is a very | 


London: | 





| by becoming, im a fraudulent and abusive sense, 
| ‘all things to all men”—but rather by that uni- 
| versality of adaptation which is the exclusive 
characteristic of Christianity, and in virtue of 
| which it addresses itself to every side of humanity, 
| giving us therein an assurance of its omniscient 
source, as well as of its permanence amid all the 
| Mutations of time and catastrophes of nations. 
Wherever the Church planted her standard, and 
| proclaimed her mission, there were seen, under 
every variety of form, those temples, priests 
and idols, which existed as evidences of one 
certain and gloomy fact, namely, the universal 
sense of sin and fall, which all men felt, and 
the universal apprehension of punishment, from 
| which all men sought deliverance. However 
| various their conceptions of the nature of the 
Deity, and however diverse the specifics with 
which their respective mythologies sought to 
soothe the spiritual pangs of men, yet this 
was the fundamental fact and the common neces- 
| sity out of which they sprang. But though their 
ancient superstitions could thus translate their 
inward forebodings into outward visible signs, 
| they could minister no effectual relief: though 
they could confirm to their votaries, by awful 
rites, their own profound conviction of the evil 
| and accursed condition into which they had been 
born; yet they could bring no tidings from the 
spiritual world, of which they professed them- 
selves to have the key, as to how men could ob- 
tain that deliverance from fear, and that satisfac- 
tion of their deepest wants, after which they 
were feeling, “if haply they might find” them. 
Nay, they had no power even to allay the lower 
apprehensions of present disaster, of death, cor- 
| ruption, and the cold darkness of the grave. But 
| precisely where Heathenism failed, there it was 
that the triumph of Christianity became most 
evident. The Christian doctrine which announced 
Gop as Love, to be approached and known by 


| 
opinion, ot able in it, of which the title gives | successive steps of devotion, satisfied the mystic 


and contemplative tendencies of the few; while 
the many, who shrank from communion with 
spiritual abstractions, rejoiced to find Gop speak- 
ing to them as a living Person, and as a Father; 
manifested by a Son, who had become incarnate 
for their redemption; present among them by His 
Providence; guiding them by His Holy Spirit, 
and surrounding them with every helpful inftu- 
ence in their endeavours after the spiritual life. 
That stern view of the essential evil of sin, and 
the retribution which pursues it, which had 
caused the northern races to render so abject an 
homage to their grim and bloody idols, was found 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, no less than in the 
legends of their Sagas, but was there relieved by 
a bright ray of hope, arising from the promise of 
a coming redemption; while the completed reve- 
lation of the New Testament presented such a 
solution of the great mystery as at once satisfied 
their darkest fears and transcended their 
brightest anticipations. It could have been no 
small boon to those who had been brought wp. in 
that heathen society,’ and had known none but 
Pagan explanations of the mysteries of human 
life, to learn that it was no cruel avenging fate 
that held them in her iron grasp, but that, through 
the everlasting Son or Gop, “ very man of very 
man,” they might approach their Maker with a 
childlike trust and eonfidence, and learn, as the 
earliest lesson of their adopted faith, to say, 
“Our Father, which art in Heaven!” Nor could 
it have been a small matter to them to be de- 
livered from their horror of death, and their dread 
of the invisible, by that accomplished resurrec- 
tion, which remains the guarantee of a final 
resurrection to all, and that glimpse into the un- 
seen world, which has been given by Him who 
“brought life and immortality to light.” 

Without taking inte aceount those higher ne- 
cessities of man to which the Christian doctrine 
ministered, it would be impossible to understand 
the rapidity with which it extended its influence 
among the Gothic and Northern nations, or the 
powerful hold it obtained on their imagination 
and their faith. A Church History, whieh should 
trace, with some attempt at precision, the especial 
influences on which the progress of the Church 
among the particular barbarian tribes depended. 
and which should exhibit the particular aspects 
of Christianity which rendered it specially neces- 
sary for them, in their several circumstances, and 
from their several modes of thought and feeling — 
such a history would be a deeply mteresting con- 
tribution to the literature of the Church. Those 
who hope to find such a history in the present 
work will be disappointed. 

Reverting for 1 moment to the earlier part of 
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the history, we will suffer the author to state for | the young prince’s mind a powerful prejudice 
himself his view of the considerations which | against it, gradually strengthening into an invin- 
weighed with the Emperor Jvurran in his | cible repugnance. Had he rightly appreciated 
attempt to revive Paganism in the Roman | the position of the Church and of religious con- 
Empire: | troversy, he would have recognised, in the worst 
It was during this time that Julianns, the young | foe of his own family, the most dangerous enemy 
cousin of Constantius, grew up to manhood. Although of Christianity also, and would have been able to 
he and his ‘brother Gallus had been kept in a sort of | identify, in Constantius, the murderer of his 
honourable captivity, their education had not been ne- | Nearest relatives, the bitter and unrelenting per- 
glected. But learning was now declining, as generally secutor of the Catholic Church. That view. ” 
happens in a country where the profession of arms is, the religion _ of JESUS, however, papi which 
from necessity, the principal one. And the instruction Jt LIAN’s prejudices hurried him, was aneay con- 
afforded by the Christian teachers of the young princes, firmed by the dictates of self-interest; since it be- 
had more of superstitious observance, than of the all- | came his best policy, as an aspirant to the chief 
embraving philosophy of Christ. The simplicity of the | Power In the state, to enlist on his side those 
early Christian rites had given way to much that was heathen ideas which still remained — gees 
gorgeous and impressive ; but, to an inquiring and | 1? the minds of a large portion of t ie peep e. It 
acute mind there was so evident a discrepancy between | }§ somewhat remarkable that: the circumstances 
which thus enlisted JULIAN’s passions against 


the life and precepts of the Great Teacher, and the | Wc) til o ‘ . ve 
lessons now taught, and the bitterness with which sects, | Christianity, are quictly passed over by the pre- 





all professing themselves his followers, attacked each 


other, had so little in it of the love which ought to have 


distinguished the disciples of Christ, that it cannot be a 
matter of surprise if, as the youths grew up, it inspired 
some distrust as to the truth of a faith thus preached, 
which showed itself in their characters. Gallus, the 
elder of the two, as soon as his elevation to the rank 
of Cesar freed him from tutelage, indulged in the de 
baucheries and cruelties into which weak princes are 
generally tempted by despotic power, and sought to 
make himself amends for the strictness of his education 
by a license of conduct equal to that of the worst 
heathen emperors, thus throwing a yet farther discredit 
on the Christian name. Julianus, on the other hand, dis- 
gusted by a system from which peace and love seemed 
to be banished, and which had lost its power over the 
lives of men by addressing itself altogether to the in- 
tellect, in questions too subtile to be within the appre- 
hension of the multitude, looked back with a longing 
eye towards the brighter days of heathenism ; and 
seems to have thought that, with a sound philosophy 
for the higher, and a gorgeous ceremonial for the lower, 
classes, the peace of the world would be better main- 
tained. 

The spirit displayed in this extract is carried 
out in all the subsequent criticisms of JuLrIan’s 
life and character and religious activity ; but 
here the prepossessions of the author have mani- 
festly warped his judgment. The period of which 
he is speaking, as that of JuLtan’s education, let 
us remind the reader, is the middle of the fourth 
century, when no superstitious observances of any 
serious kind, had crept into the usage of the 
Church, and no important innovations had been 
introduced. It was the intermediate period be- 
tween the first and the second of those great 
Catholic councils to which our Reformers con- 
stantly appealed against medieval corruptions. 
It is not safe, therefore, to receive the author’s 
unsupported statement as the correct one; and, 
as he has, at this part of the narrative, given us 
no notes to indicate the authorities on whose testi- 
mony he is relying, it is but just to suppose that 
he is relying on no authority or testimony what- 
ever. Moreover, he does not seem to be aware 
that, at the time of JuLran’s education, the young 
Prince, so far from having then for the first time 
become disgusted by what he saw of Christian 
teaching and observance, appears from the very 


first to have viewed it with unmitigated detesta- | 


sent author, who glibly ‘ascribes that prince’s 
final decision against it to the corrupt doctrine 
and inconsistent practices of those Christians to 
whose tutelage he was committed. That the 
Christian religion did, indeed, occupy a more 
prominent position, that its professsors were held 
in greater honour, and were to be found invested 
with higher dignities, than on the first promulga- 
tion of the Gospel, is an undoubted fact; but this 
was because it had stamped its character on every 
transaction of life, and on every relation of society, 
| and because, throughout the highest ranks as well 
as the lowest, its influence was felt and its power 
acknowledged. Surely this is no just cause of 
reproach to the Christians of the fourth century. 

Our next extract we take from a later portion 
of the narrative. It is an account of the rise of 
the Pelagian heresy. It will be seen from it that 
much of the declamation against “ asceticism,” 
“ mortifications,” “‘ maceration of the flesh,” &c., 
with which the book abounds, and in which, to 
some extent, and on other grounds, we could join 
the author, in reality proceeds from his dislike to 
the doctrine of the depravity of human nature, 
of which he supposes these practices to be a con- 
sequence. It is surely superfluous to remark on 
the shallow and unphilosophical criticism which 
he applies to the case of St. Jerome and St. 
AUGUSTINE, in the following passage, or the 
insufficient grounds on which he accounts for 
their doctrinal leanings. Asa matter of history 
—to show the random manner in which the 
author assigns imaginary causes to conduct—it 
is a fact that PeLacius was quite as notorious 
for ascetic practices as theologians of the opposite 
school. But let us hear the author: 


Few choose to acknowledge that their sins are alto- 
gether wilful and without excuse; for they are thus 
degraded in their own eyes, and this is wounding to 
self-love; whereas if the fault can be laid partly on 
others, or altogether on circumstances over which they 
have no control, it affords a pretext for a less harsh 
judgment at the tribunal of conscience. When Christ, 
therefore, began to teach that the righteousness of 
action was nothing without the purification of the 
thoughts and wishes, which are the motives of action, 
and which man kas in his own power; it was considered 
to be a labour so great, by those who had never hitherto 
attempted it, that compliance with the command was 
deemed impossible. “How can such a change be 





tion. His attachment to the more cultivated of | made?” was the thought of Cyprianus, the excellent 


the heathen philosophers and advocates was at 
that time so notorious as to have excited the 
highest hopes on the part of the Pagan party, and 
to have led the illustrious Grecory of Nazian- 
zum, then his acquaintance and fellow-student, 
to exclaim, with sad foreboding, “ How great an 
evil is the Roman state fostering!” To suppose 
that this deep antipathy to the Christian religion 
was caused by any contrast observed between the 


| bishop of Carthage, before his conversion: “ How can 
we suddenly and entirely throw off what is either a 
| genuine part of our nature, or, if not, is become so by 
| long habit? For these things "—namely, the vices of 
| heathenism—* are deeply rooted in us, and how are we 
| to alter them?” And the same thought is expressed 
| by St. Paul, in the person of a recently converted 
heathen, who, while admiring the purity of the rew 
law, found old habits continually warring against his 


gorgeousness of its rites, and the simplicity of | better reason and wishes. To one thus struggling against 


its Founder, is inconsistent with all we know of 
JULIAN’s religious tastes. He never seems even 
to have appreciated the sublime simplicity of the 
Founder of our religion, but with a vulgar admi- 
ration of the outwardly gorgeous, not uncom- 
monly found united with extravagant professions 
of stoicism, seems to have been scared away from 
Christianity by that very feature of it which the 
author declares to have been wanting in his 
Christian teachers at Athens. But, indeed, the 
grand secret of JuL1An’s hatred to the very name 
of Christian is to be looked for, not in the lessons 
he had learned from preceptors of any kind, but 
in his personal history. He did not come to the 
study of the Christian evidences with an unbiassed 
mind. Christianity was the religion professed, 
with much apparent zeal, by the murderer of his 
family; and this was enough to have created in 





| the whole training of his youth, it was some consolation 
| to think that. his very nature was in fault; and the 
| oriental doctrine of the utter corruption of matter, found, 
| therefore, willing credence with many, although no trace 
of it is to be found in the words of Christ himself. As 
the stream of Gospel truth rolled onwards, every age 
added something of its own, and amongst the rest, this 
doctrine of the Gnostics and Manicheans, and very 
soon the mortification and maceration of the material 
frame, which was the source of corruption, was thought 
to be a necessary part of a holy life. Every animal 
instinct and need was not only to be curbed and made 
obedient to the rational will, but it was to be extirpated, 
and health and life were to be thrown away in the vain 
endeavour to be something more than man. All, how- 
ever, were not possessed with this mania, and many 
| persons who saw that this kind of will-worship was 








| leading to great evils, entered their protest against 


it, and endeavoured to stem the torrent of delusion. 
Among these it appears that Pelagius ought to be placed, 
for he endeavoured to cut at the very root of the evil 
by denying the inherent corruption which was put for- 
ward as a reason for these excessive severities; but this 
again took away man’s favourite shelter:—if his nature 
were in itself capable of good, how great was his sin in 
wilfully degrading it! Both Jerome and the bishop of 
Hippo had been deeply stained by moral irregularities 
in their early career, and when the imagination has 
once been tainted, it is hardly possible to attain to that 
purity of thought which a virtuous youth secures; to 
both these men, therefore, and to many more in the like 
predicament, it was consolatory to think that this was 
a necessary part of human nature;—a frailty common 
to all men;—and they resented, as a personal affront, a 
doctrine which made them responsible for even those 
consequences of early errors; and strove to persuade 
themselves that mortifications of the body might be set-off 
against an ungoverned mind, and that faith in the 
promises of the Gospel might make amends for some- 
disregard of its precepts. 


We had selected another passage for extract 
from the later portion of the history, in which the 
author contrasts the barbarian notions as to im- 
mediate spiritual agency in the ordinary incidents 
of life, with the “sublime and consolatory belief” 
of the “scientific man.” This “ sublime and con- 
solatory belief” seems to consist in removing the- 
Creator as far as possible out of the view of his 
creatures, and substituting for His Personal Pre- 
sence among men, and His Providential agency,. 
a mere regularity of material and mental laws of 
operation. We say nothing about the sublimity 
of this faith, but it will never become a consola- 
tory or satisfying one until every man shall be- 
come what Dr. Wixsoy, in his Life of Cavendish, 
has declared that great man to have been, “a 
cold, clear intelligence, raying down pure white: 
light, which brightened everything on which it 
fell, but warmed nothing.” But every man who 
is not a monster has a heart as well as a brain, 
conscience as well as reason, a capacity for loving, 
and feeling, and believing, as well as of knowing 
and understanding, hopes, and desires to be 
appeased, as well as speculative difficulties to be 
resolved; and for a human soul thus constituted, 
our author’s sublime belief will seem the coldest 
and most unreal of abstractions. 

Our space forbids us to proceed farther with 
our notice of this work. We have pointed out 
some of its defects. We have indicated the 
religious spirit in which it is written, and which 
causes us to regard it with suspicion. We have 
also shown the necessity of receiving the author’s 
statements with caution, when he passes from the 
mere recital of facts, to philosophise upon their 
causes. It only remains for us to add, that those 
who are already well versed in Church History, 
and therefore able to detect these inaccuracies of 
statement for themselves, and who are too firmly 
settled in their own faith to be disturbed by the 
author's rationalistic paraphrase on the incidents 
he recounts, will find his book a concise resumée 
of the events of the first six centuries, written in 
a lucid style, and containing much which they 
would glean with difficulty from larger works. 
But we certainly cannot recommend to the 
general reader a work whose appropriate title 
would be “A brief History of the Church ac- 
cording to the Principles of English Rationalism.” 

Beta. 








WE have now to throw together a number of pamphlets 
and little books produced by the fertile press. Under 
the name of ‘*Scrutator,’’ has appeared a pamphlet 
entitled Liturgical Facts suggested by the ‘* Concord- 
ance to the Liturgy,”’ which appeared some time since. 
It is chiefly a controversy on the meaning of words. 
——‘Presbyter”’ attacks Dr. NewMan’s Birmingham 
Lectures in a pamphlet entitled The English Con- 
stitution Vindicated, —-'The Kev. E. Girpie- 
stonr, M.A., has reprinted from The Church of 
England Magazine, an article on The Education 
Question, in which he opposes the plan of the Com- 
mittee of Council. But recent events will doubtless 
change the prospects of both parties in this matter. 
—Captain CHARLES Knox, laying down the sword, 
has grasped the pen to treat of some subjects connected 
with the Deluge, which he considers have not been 
hitherto sufficiently investigated. The result is a little 
volume entitled The Ark and the Deluge, in which he 
examines minutely and scientifically the capacity and 
construction of the ark, the commencement and dura- 
tion of the deluge, and the state of man before and after 
that terrible event. 
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EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 


Regal Rome: an Introduction to Roman History. By 
Francis W. NewMAN. London: Taylor and Co. 
Mr. NewMan states in his preface that his “ strong 
difference from the conclusions of NreBunR has been a 
great impulse to the publication of this small volume.” 
Nevertheless he has largely availed himself of the 
researches of that famous historian, to whom the world 
is indebted for so much sweeping away of the fabulous 
from early history, a necessary preliminary to the 
laying of a foundation for truth. With the aid of all 
that modern research has done in the way both of 
destruction and construction, Mr. Newman has drawn 
a picture of Ancient Rome, under the rule of its kings, 
composed in language adapted to the comprehension of 
the student and painting upon his imagination in most 
vivid colours, the scenes which the old city must have 
exhibited in its infancy. This is precisely the way in 
which history should be written for schools, and we hope 
that Mr. Newtan will complete the work he has here 
so well begun. All young persons should read this 
History of Ancient Rome. It will convey to them a 
more accurate knowledge of it than any we have ever 
seen, if not, perhaps, quite so amusing as the fabulous 

stories of GOLDSMITH. 








Amone the works of less interest that have been 
received, is LeBAHN’s edition of Schiller’s Wilhelm 
Tell, in German, with a copious vocabulary. ——Dr. 
Karu Eze has published, for the use of German 
readers, a collection of English Poetry, of which he 
asks our opinion. We have no hesitation in pronouncing 
it excellent. Ie has gathered some of the very best 
compositions in our language, ancient and modern, and 
if we desired to introduce a foreigner to the beauties of 
British Poetry, we should not desire to place in his 
hands a more admirable selection.——A sort of short 
history of the last year is contained in a small illns- 
trated volume, entitled Little Henry’s Records of his 
Lifetime. As a good summary of the incidents of 
1852, it may be useful to other libraries than that of 
the nursery.——Mr. Connon’s System of English 
Grammar does not deserve the honour of a second 
edition at which it has arrived. It is one of those 
many school-books which are written in a language too 
learned by half for young people. They may learn it 
by rote, but we defy them to understand it. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Cape and the Kaffirs ; or Notes of Five Years’ 
Residence in South Africa. By Atrrep W. 
Core. London: Bentley. 

Isthmus of Panama; and what I saw There. By 
C. D. GriswoLtp, M.D. New York: Dewitt 
and Co. 

Nicaragua; its People, Scenery, &c. By E. G. 
Squier, late Charge d’Affaires of the United 
States to the Republic of Central America. In 
2 vols. New York: Appletons. 

Sixteen Months at the Gold Diggings. By Dantex 
B. Woops. New York: Harper and Co. 

Life in Bombay and the Neighbouring Outstations. 
London: Bentley. 

Mount Athos, Thessaly and Epirus ; a Diary of a 
Journey from Constantinople to Corfu. By G. 
Frercuson Bowan, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 

“Tue United States have contributed one half in 

number and more than half in interest and per- 

manent worth to the group of Voyages and Travels 

‘that has gathered upon our table since last we 

introduced to our readers the productions in this 

fruitful branch of literature. There has been 
some cessation of the flood which, at the be- 
ginning of the year, threatened to outstrip the 
efforts of the most curt critic. Whether the 

‘public were surfeited with too great abundance, 

or disappointed with the quality of the books 

they were tempted to purchase by titles whose 


"promise was not fulfilled by the contents of the 


pages they prefaced, is a question for the pub- 

dishers, which it might be prudent for them to | 
investigate; but it is certain that the decrease of | 
‘this class of books is such that, but for the con- 

tributions from America, the list that appears at 

the ‘head of this notice would have been a very 

‘scant-one. 

Mr. Corr’s Cape and the Kaffirs has the most 
present interest for English readers, who are 
impatient for more detailed information than they 
possess relating to a country and a people that 
‘have given us so much trouble and put us to such 
cost. Mr. Cote supplies the requirements satis- 
factorily both in matter and in manner. In 1841 
‘he was wrecked at the Cape on his passage to 
New Zealand, and was so pleased with the country 


duced, that he resolved to take up his abode 
there. He seems to have led a roving sort of 
life, pursuing no settled employment, although he 
does not tell us in what capacity it was that his 
visits were made to the various towns and settle- 
ments he describes. But he appears to have 
mingled freely with the colonists of all classes, 
to have made himself familiar with their man- 
ners and feelings, and thus to have formed a 
pretty accurate judgment of the policy of the 
government. His composition is lively, and 
affects sometimes to be dashing; but with an 
effort that mars what he has designed to be most 
effective. 

Politicians will peruse with interest his facts 
and opinions upon the war in which England is 
engaged against an enemy seemingly so despicable. 
We must deal with matters of more general and 
permanent concern. 

He complains of the 


LAZINESS OF THE FARMERS. 


impenetrable masses of clouds that surrounded us. It 
might have been the entrance to the infernal regions 
themselves that stood before us. 

Suddenly we saw a stream of light, so vivid, so 
intensely bright, and of such immense height apparently, 
that for a moment we were half blinded, while our 
horses snorted and turned sharp round away from the 
glare. Almost at the same instant burst forth a peal 
of thunder, like the artillery of all the universe dis- 


| charged at once in our ears. There was no time to be 


lost: we struck spurs to our horses’ flanks, and galloped 
to a mountain-side, a little way behind us, where the 
quick eye of my Hottentot had observed a cave. In a 
few minutes—moments rather—we were within it, but 
not before the storm had burst forth in all its fury. One 
moment the country around us was black as ink, the 
next it was a sheet of living flame whiter than the 
white-heat of the furnace. One long-continued never- 
ceasing roar of thunder (not separate claps, as we hear 
them in England) deafened our ears, and each moment 
we feared destruction; for more than once huge masses 





It is strange how little the sheep farmers sport, in a 
country where game of all kinds is so plentiful. Tough 
mutton twice or three times every day of one’s life, and 
cooked only in the most primitive style, is not the most 
tempting or luxurious food—especially where vegetables 
are rarities, with the exception of a little rice vilely 
boiled. Not only do they neglect sporting, but with 
fertile land around them, where every kind of fruit and 
vegetable will grow and thrive admirably, not one in a 
hundred cultivates a garden, or even grows a potato. 
No, no, my dear South African friends, some of you are 
hearty good fellows, to whom, from my soul, I wish all 
joy and prosperity; but you are avery lazy set of fel- 
lows. Cultivate gardens and your own minds (there is 
plenty of excellent soil of each sort) and raise goodly 
fruits in both of them. 


Here is an account of the famous rebel chief- 
tain: 

MACOMO. 

Macomo was at this time the most powerful chief in 
Kaffirland, with the exception, probably, of Sandilli, 
whom, however, he far surpassed in abilities. I have 
already said that he could bring about 10,000 men into 
the field. All of these men would be well armed; 
many, perhaps most, with guns, and some 2.000 
mounted. He was a man of great natural sagacity; 
superior, in this respect, to the rest of his countrymen, 
of whom, in other qualities, he might be regarded as 
the type. He was cunning, avaricious, dishonest to an 
excess, vicious in his tendencies, and false in every 
relation of life. In a word, he was a thief, a sot, a liar, 
and in some respects a coward. And such is the Kaftir. 

When Sir George Napier (once governor of the Cape) 
made “a progress” thfough the colony, he called a meet- 
ing of the Kaffir chiefs, in order to hear from them 
their opinions of the relations subsisting between them 
and the colonists. On this occasion Macomo addressed 
his Excellency in a speech of six hours’ duration, in 
which he took such a masterly view of the subject, ex- 
plained his own views so clearly, dilated on the 
advantages of peace so strongly, and expressed his own 
determination to maintain an amicable feeling between 
his people and the colony so forcibly, that his hearers 
were not only amazed at his knowledge and his eloquence, 
but most completely bamboozled by his protestations. | 
Yet at that very time the scoundrel was daily helping 
himself, through means of his people, to the herds and 
flocks and studs of the colonists. He had 400 horses, 
which must have come from the colony, though he had 
never heen known to purchase one. He has been false 
to us in every successive outbreak, and ought most 
assuredly to have been hanged last war, as an example 
to his fellows; but Sir Harry Smith was contented with 
putting his foot on the fellow's neck and talking “ big,” 
instead of putting a halter round it, and saying, “ This 
is the punishment of treachery, treason, and murder.” 





The following is a graphic sketch of 

A STORM IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Emerging after a few days from these freezing 
quarters, I found myself in the plains of the Graaf | 
teinet district. It was pleasant to feel warm again, but 
what I gained in caloric I decidedly lost in the pic- 
turesque. Never-ending plains of burnt grass, treeless, 
riverless, houseless—such were the attractions that 
greeted my eyes. How anything in the vegetable or 
animal kingdom could exist there, seemed a perfect 
mystery. Yet the mystery is soon explained. I was 
there when there had been a long-continued drought— 
one of those visitations to which these districts are 
especially subject. One day the clouds began to gather 
—the wind fell—the air became oppressively sultry— 
and all gave notice of an approaching storm. My 
horses became restive and uneasy, and for myself I felt 
faint and weary to excess. My after-rider look alarmed, 
for vruly the heaveus bore a fearful aspect. I can cone | 











te which he had been thus unpleasantly intro- 


ceive nothing more dismal than the deep, thick, black, | 


of rock, detached by the lightning-blast from the 
mountain above us, rolled down past our cavern with 
the roar of an avalanche. The Hottentot lay on his 
face, shutting out the sight, though he could not escape 
the sound. 

At length the rain-spouts burst forth; and to describe 
how the water deluged the earth would be impossible: 
suffice it, that though we had entered the cave from the 
road without passing any stream, or apparently any bed 
of one, when we again ventured forth from our place of 
shelter, three hours later, a broad and impassable torrent 
flowed between ourselves and the road ; and we had tocrawl 
along the mountain-sides on foot with great difficulty, 
and in the momentary danger of losing our footing on 
its slippery surface and being dashed into the roaring 
torrent, for about two miles ere we could find a fordable 
spot. 

The Cape has its discomforts, as witness these: 


SOUTH AFRICAN REPTILES. 

I was going quietly to bed one evening, wearied by a 
long day’s hunting, when, close to my feet and by my 
bedside, some glittering substance caught my eye. I 
stooped to pick it up; but, ere my hand had quite 
reached it, the truth flashed across me—it was a snake! 
Had I followed my first natural impulse, I should have 
sprung away, but not being able clearly to see in what 
position the reptile was lying, or which way his head 
was pointed, I controlled myself, and remained rooted 
breathless to the spot. Straining my eyes, but moving 
not an inch, I at length clearly distinguished a huge 
puff-adder, the most deadly snake in the colony, whose 
bite would have sent me to the other world in an hour 
or two. I watched him in silent horror; his head was 
from me—so much the worse; for this snake, unlike 
any other, always rises and strikes back. He did not 
move, he was asleep. Not daring to shuffle my feet, 
lest he should awake and spring at me, I took a jump 
backwards, that would have done honour to a gym- 
nastic master, and thus darted outside the door of the 
room. With a thick stick, I then returned and settled 
his worship. 

Some parts of South Africa swarm with snakes; 
none are free from them. I have known three men 
killed by them in one harvest on a farm in Oliphant’s 
Hoek. There is an immense variety of them, the 
deadliest being the puff-adder, a thick and comparatively 
short snake. Its bite will kill occasionally within an 
hour. One of my friends lost a favourite and valuable 
horse by its bite, in less than two hours after the attack. 
It is a sluggish reptile, and therefore more dangerous; 
for, instead of rushing away, like its fellows, at the 
sound of approaching footsteps, it half raises its head 
and hisses. Often have I come to a sudden full-up on 
foot and on horseback, on hearing their dreaded warning! 
There is also the cobra-capello, nearly as dangerous, 
several black snakes, and the boem-slang (or tree- 
snake), less deadly, one of which I once shot seven feet 
long. The Cape is also infested by scorpions, whose 
sting is little less virulent than a snake bite; and by 
the spider called the tarantula, which is extremely 
dreaded. 


We conclude with a picture of colonial life: 


A BALL AT GRAHAM'S TOWN. 

Let us turn to the ladies. Alas! they don’t look so 
brilliant in complexion as in old England. The sun is 
a terrible destroyer of bloom on a maiden’s cheek; still 
there are some pretty damsels among them, and not so 
badly “ got-up” for the land of the Desert. We ask 
one to dance, and she accepts. Now comes the puzzle, 
What the deuce is a man to talk about in a Cape ball- 
room? There is neither opera nor theatre, nor park, 
nor concerts, nor court, nor news; even the weather— 
that eternal refuge for the destitute of small-talk— 


| won't do in a country where it is always fine. We wish 


we could think of something entertaining. We Legin 
to quiz some of the company (dangerous by the way, as 
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THE CRITIC, 











you may chance to select your partner's brother, or | 
husband,.or papa for your shafts of ridicule); but we 
find the young lady has no taste for the humorous. 
We talk about the beauty of the scene: the shortest 
monosyllable issues from the fair one’s lips, and all is 
silent again. We begin to suspect we are very stupid, 
and feel proportionately uncomfortable. A bright idea 
strikes us! “Do you live in the town, or in the 
country ?”-—“In the country.” We hesitate a moment, 
and then making a plunge, we say,—“ How many head 
of cattle have you got?” What a start for a ball«room 
confab with a pretty girl! No matter, it was at all 
events successful! 
And success 

Is much in all things, but especially in youth. 
No sooner had that magic question passed our lips than 
the fair one’s lips were opened also, and forth poured a 
torreot of information, touching cows and sheep, the 
breeding and rearing them, the milking and shearing 
thereof, and such a quantity of practical farming obser- 
vations, that we half expected she would offer to “deal” 
with us if we were disposed to ‘make an.investment in 
the butter or wool line. * * Until 1 went to a ball 
at the Cape, I never knew what thorough enjoyment of 
dancing was. The Africanders, blessings on their 
simple souls, don’t walk through a quadrille, or glide 
through a polka; but they pound away with feet and 
arms, and the “orient humour” oozing from each pore 
of face, and hands, and neck, bears witness to the energy 
of their movements. And then the supper!—Your 
partner does not take a little piece or trifle, or a cream, 
or a tart, and sip a thimble-spoonful of negus, but she 
demolishes all the chickens and ham you give her, and 
drinks every drop of the three bumpers of champagne 
you pour out for her. and looks all the happier for both. 
As for yourself, you attack everything you can lay 
hands on; and, after the ladies have retired, you find 
your-elf actually indulging in that highly dangerous 
and deleterious practice of “ hurrabing” in response to 
the toast of the “ladies” which that fat man in a red 
face and a white waistcoat, with an uncomfortable ten- 
dency to work its way up to his chin, has just proposed. 
You find, too, that vou come down again to that same 
supper-room after the fair ones have begun to depart 
for their homes; you find that you prefer brandy-and- 
water to doubtful champagne and suspicious claret; 
you find that you have a cigar in ycur pocket, and you 
smoke it; you find that you can sing capitally—in a 
chorus; and lastly, if you do find your way home—you 
are a lucky fellow.” 


Dr. Griswo_p was employed by the Pacific 
Railroad Company as surgeon during a portion of 
last year. His volume contains some historical 
researches into the ‘history and antiquities of the 
inhabitants of the Isthmus, and with carefully 
collected particulars of its natural history, animal 
and vegetable. His personal adventures are not 
interesting, and occupy but a few pages. ‘The 
value of the volume consists in the information it 
gives as to the 


PROGRESS OF THE RAILROAD. 


The track las been mostly laid for some time from 
Navy Bay to Bujio Soldado, a distance of about twenty 
miles by the railroad, and thirty-five miles up the river, 
from Chagres. ‘The only point incomplete is that 
between Gatun and Ahorca Lagata, where the work 
was delayed in a measure by the rainy season. 

Probably before the first day of January, 1852, the 
cars will be running from Navy Bay to Ahorca Lagata, 
or Bujio Soldado, and from thence passengers will be 
obliged to employ small boats for the running distance 
to Gorgona. During the dry season, which embraces 
the months of December, January, February, March, 
and April, the road between Gorgona and Panama, a 
distance of about twenty miles, is a good one for transit 
by mules, which is the only land conveyance in this 
country. 

With the commencement of the present dry season, 
the Panama Railroad Company put on the road an 
increased number of men, and the work is now being 
pushed forward with the utmost energy, and it without 
doubt will be completed to the river crossing at Gorgona, 
by the first of Muy next, if not before that time. 


He thus describes the proposed Atlantic station 
of this railroad: 


The island ef Manzanilla is about one and a half | 
miles in length, and a mile in width. The channel 
upon the east side, between tle island and the main 
land, is narrow, but of sufficient depth fer navigation, | 
and is a perfectly safe harbour for shipping. The main | 
entrance to the bay, upon the west side of the island, is | 
about two and a half miles im width; and it may be | 
entered at any time by vessels of the largest class, and | 
without even a pilot. 

The prospective town, although it is already Jaid | 
ont, as yet has received no distinctive appellation; but, | 








name of some member of the company that was first in 
breaking ground in this great work, among whom there 
is none more prominent than that of Aspinwall. 

Navy Bay extends up about four and a half miles, 
and affords secure anchorage in every part of it, and 
many coves where vessels can ride in perfect safety, 
under cover of points, protected from winds or sea. A 
deep cove in the island, immediately on entering the 
bay, affords abundant space fora large number of the 


largest class vessels, with sufficient depth of water | 
behind and alongside‘the pier. Upon the other side of | 


this harbour, the railroad track is laid on piles driven 
along the water's edge, by the side of which jpiers are 
extended for the discharge and shipment of cargoes. 

The island was originally entirely a coral formation, 
but the soil which has been superadded by the process 
of vegetation and decay, is now of sufficient depth to 
sustain the heaviest growth of forest trees, which were 
thickly scattered over it, but have been cleared away 
for some distance back, the largest of which is the 
Manzanilla tree, from which the island received its 
name. 


Mr. Squier’s Nicaragua has more pretension, 
as well as more substantial merit, than either of 
its companions, and his volumes combine many 
attractions. They describe a country of which 
very little is known to us; they fairly perform 
the promise of the title-page, and treat of the 
people, scenery and monuments with the minute- 
ness of an acute observer, who tests his eyes 
with his reason. He was commissioned by the 
Government of the States to the Republic of 
Nicaragua to enter into a treaty for the proposed 
ship canal, which is to connect the Pacific and 
Atlantic. Such a mission afforded opportunities 
for seeing and hearing of which Mr. Squier 


liberally availed himself, and the results are | 
detailed in a style peculiarly American, chatty | 


and informal, verbose, careless, sometimes coarse 
and continually defaced by laboured attempts 
to be very rhetorical and poetical. There is no 
difficulty in finding abundance of amusing extracts 
to show the quality of the book. Such is the 
following account of 


THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF NICARAGUA. 

The task cf getting together the members of the 
Assembly, which is comprised of a House of Deputies 
and a Senate, is not an easy one. The attractions of 
the city of Managua are not great; the pay is only a 
dollar and a half per diem; and such is the precarious 
condition of the treasury that this small sum is not 
always secure. Nor are there any profitable contrac‘s 
to be obtained for friends, with contingent reversions to 
incorruptible members; no mileage ‘to speak of; in fact, 


few if any of those inducement to patriotic zeal which | 


make our citizens so ambitious of seats in the National 
Congress. As a consequence, it is usually necessary, in 
order to secure a constitutional quorum for the trans- 
action of business, to announce beforehand that a 
sufficient sum for the payment of members is actually 
in the treasury, and will be reserved for that express 
purpose. But even this is not always sufficient; and 
the government has several times come to a:stand-still 
for want of a quorum. An instance of this kind 
occurred during the administration of General Guerrero, 
who found himself for a week in Managua, with bis 
cabinet officers around him, but utterly unable to act. 
The Assembly lacked two of a quorum, and precisely 
that number of members, elected from the city of Leon, 
were absent. They were the Licenciado Z. and the 
Docter of Medicine J., men of mark in the country, but 
for a variety of reasons not then desirous of committing 
themselves on the measures of public pelicy which were 
to be brought before the Chambers. The Director 
wrote to them, stating the condition of the Assembly, 
and soliciting their immediate attendance. The lawyer 
excused himself on the ground of illness, and the doctor 
because he had no horse nor money for his expenses. 
But they mistook their man: in a few minutes after 
their replies were received, the General had despatched 
two officers of the Nationa! Guard to Leon, and before 
daylight the next morning the Licenciado was politely 
waited upon by one of them, attended by a file of 
soldiers, and informed that there was an ox-cart at the 
door, with a good bed of straw, in which the soldiers 
would carefully lift him, and where he would find the 
army doctor, to administer to Lis necessities during his 


journey to Managua. The Licenciado expostulated; | 
| but the officer looked at his watch and coolly observed 


that the cart must start in precisely three minutes, and 
dead or alive the Licenciado must go. The doctor was 
waited upon in like manner, with the information that 
the Director had sent his own horse for his aecommo- 
dation, and four rials (half a dollar) for his expenses, 
and that he had five minutes wherein to prepare himself 
for the excursion. It is needless to add, that the 
lawyer was suddenly cured, and that both he and the 
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| gua. They each tell the story now as an exceedingly 
| good joke; but the General avers that at the time of 
their appearance in their seats their manners and 
temper were far from angelic. 


Between the Lakes Nicaragua and Managua, 
he witnessed a striking scene: 

A LAVA FLOOD. 

At the distance of about.a league, however, we came 
to what is called the “ mal-pais,” literally, the bad 
country. It was an immense field of lava, which at the 
last eruption of Masaya, had flowed down from the 
voleano, for a distance of fifteen or twenty miles, in the 
direction of the lakes. The road crossed it on the 
summit of a ridge running transversely to the lava 
current, where the field was narrow, but spreading out 
on both sides to a great distance. It looked like a vast 
plain of cast-iron, newly-cooled, black and forbidding. 
| In places it was rolled up in frowning masses, elsewhere 
| piled one flake on the other, like the ice in the spring- 
time upon the shores and low islands, or in the narrow 
channels of our rivers. An ocean of ink, suddenly con- 
gealed during a sterm, if the imagination of the reader 
can picture it, would better illustrate its appearance 
than anything else which occurs to me at this moment. 
Here and there, great ragged masses, fifty or a hundred 
feet square, had been turned completely over by the 
current, as it flowed beneath, exhibiting upon the 
exposed surface a regularly striated appearance, like 
the curling fibre of the oak or maple. 1 dismounted, 
and scrambled out amongst the crinkling fragments, 
but did not go far, as the sharp edges and points cut 
through my boots like knives. At one place, I observed 
where the half. cooled lava had wrapped itself, layer on 
layer, around a large tree, which subsequently burning 
out or decaying, had Jeft a perfect cast of its trunk and 
principal branches, so accurate that the very roughness 
| of the bark could still be traced. 





Mr. Squier is enthusiastic in his admiration of 


THE LADIES OF NICARAGUA. 

The women of pure Spanish ‘stock are very fair, and 
have the embonpoint which characterises the sex under 
| the tropics. ‘Lheir dress, except in a few instances 
where the stiff costume of our own country had been 
adopted, was exceedingly loose and flowing, leaving the 
neck and arms exposed. The entire dress was often 
| pure white, but generally the skirt, or nagua was of 
| some flowered stuff, in which case the guipil (anglicé, 
| vandyke) was white, heavily trimmed with lace. Satin 
| slippers, a red or purple sash wound loosely round the 
| Waist, and a rosary sustaining a little golden cross, 
| with a narrow gulden band, or a string of pearls, ex- 

tending around the forehead, and binding the hair, 
| which often fell in luxuriant waves upon their shoulders, 
completed a costume as novel as it was graceful and 
picturesque. To all this, add the superior attractions 
of an oval face, regular features, large and lustrous 
black eyes, small mouth, pearly white teeth, and tiny 
hands and feet, and withal a low but clear voice, and 
the reader has a. picture of a Central American lady of 
pure stock. Very many of the women have, however, 
an infusion of other families and races, from the Saracen 
to the Indian and the Negro, in every degree of inter- 
mixture. And as tastes differ, so may opinions as to 
whether the tinge of brown, through which the blood 
glows with a peach-like bloom, in the complexion of 
the girl who may trace her lineage to the caziques upon 
| one side, and the haughty grandees of Andalusia and 
| Seville on the other, superadded, as it usually is, to a 
| greater lightuess of figure and animation of face,— 
| whether this is ndt a more real beauty than tlat of the 
| fuir and more languid senora, whose white and almost 
| transparent skin bespeaks a purer ancestry. Nor is the 
| Indian girl, with her fall lithe figure, long glossy hair, 
| quick and mischievous eyes, who walks erect as a 
| grenadier beneath her heavy water-jar, aud salutes you 
| ina musical impudent voice as you pass; nor is the 
| Indian girl to ‘be overlooked in the novel contrasts which 
| the bello sexo affords in this glorious land of the sun. 








| Sixteen Months at the Gold Diggings also comes 
| tous from America. Mr. Woops was a Phila- 
delphian schoolmaster and ‘her, Tempted 
| by the golden bait, in spite of the texts he was 
| accustomed to address to his congregation, he 
| abandoned his cure of souls and sougitt the wealth 
| he had denounced in the land of promise, which 
proved to him, as to so many others, the land of 
| disappointment. He laboured like a slave, en- 
dured terrible hardships, paddling in water and 
mud all day in cold or heat, with insufficient food 
and clothing, and no household comforts, and 
after sixteen months’ trial he abandoned in despair 
the pursuit he had undertaken with such exag- 
gerated hopes. If only as a warning to those 
who are inclined to quit the comforts of civilized 





life for “the diggings,” this narrative.ought to be 


we trust, it will receive one that shall perpetuate the | delinquent doctor duly filled out the quorum at Mana- | widely circulated. We-extract three passages: 
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LIFE AT THE DIGGINGS. 

A merchant from New York, recently came up with 
high expectations, having made all his arrangements 
and preparations to carry m mining for one season. 
The faseivating interest which invests this whole sub- 
ject at a distance had drawn him on. Being a strong 
and vigorous man, blessed with the grace of perse- 
verance, he attributed the want of success, of which so 
many complained, to their indolence or want of energy. 
The question he frequently put on his way to the mines 
was—“ How much may be made by hard and perse- 
vering labour?” as if he thought that such labour must 
succeed. He reached the mines, saw on the bar below 
him some miners hard at work. As he watched them, 
he thought, “ that, indeed, is hard work, and here is an 
Opportunity to judge for myself. He directed the 
muleteer to wait while he went down to the bar. There 
he saw the preparations which had been made for 
washing, the stones and dirt which had been removed 
before the gold could be reached. He saw the men at 
the bottom of the pit knee-deep in mud, filling the 
buckets. He followed those buckets to the cradle, 
watched the operation of washing the dirt through the 
cradle. As they prepared to wash down in pans, he 
inquired,—“ How many buckets of dirt have been 
washed to procure the gald now in the machine?” 
“Twenty-five,” was the reply. ““And how many buckets 
can be washed out inaday?” “Sometimes more and 


silently to his own work. I have never yet heard of 
the case in which the verdict given under the first 
system was an unrighteous one, or the punishment in- 
flicted undeserved. But a change came; civil laws 
were enacted in the mines; and what was the result? 
Why, crimes of every kind were committed, and the 
very officers of justice were met by the taunt, “Catch 
me, if you can!” Seldom was the criminal caught; and, 
when caught, more seldom was he brought to punish- 
ment. And there is but one opinion among the miners, 
that the system without civil law, but with summary 


justice, is, in the state of society which now exists in | 


California, incomparably better than the system with 
such law, but without justice. 
[ To be continued. } 





THE NEW NOVELS, 


Hearts and Altars. By Ropert Beit, Author 
of “The Ladder of Gold,” &c. In 3% vols. 
London: Colburn and Co. 


The Adventures of a Beauty. By Catuerine 


3 vols. London: Colburn and Co. 
Wynville, or, Clubs and Coteries. By the Author 








sometimes less; we wash out one hundred and fifty.” 


“ How many men in your company?” “ Four.” While | 


these inquiries were going on, one of the company was 


panning down the gold, and brought it to where they | 


were seated upon some rocks. “How much gold is | 
there in that pan?” he eagerly inquired. One said 
there was two dollars, while the others thought there 
was not so much. It was weighed, and found to be one 
dollar sixty-two cents. He could make his own cal- 
culations of their day’s labour. The sum total was | 
nine dollars seventy-two cents; for each of the four 
men, two dollars forty-three cents. He looked about 
him. There was all that pile of rubbish to be removed, 
enough to employ them the whole day, before they | 
could wash the gold at all. “Where are your tents?” | 
he asked. “We have none.” “Where are your pro- 
visions.” “This money is to purchase them.” “ You 
had better purchase mine, which can be done cheap, as 
I shall be on my way to San Francisco in ten minutes.” 
And to San Francisco he returned, and in three weeks 
was established in a commission auction-store. 


Again, 
This life of severe hardship and exposure has affected 
my health. Our diet consists of hard bread, flour, 


of “The Age of Pitt and Fox.” In 3 vols. 
London: Skeet. 


Confessions of Country Quarters; being some 
Passages in the Life of Somerset Cavendish 
Cobb, Esq. By Captain Cuarres Knox, 
Author of “ Hardress,” &e. In 3 vols. London: 
Saunders and Otley. | 

Alice Rivers; or, Passages in the Life of a Young 
Lady. Written by Herself. In 2 vols. London: 
Shoberl. ; 

The Farce of Life. A Novel. By Lord B—-, 
Author of “Masters and Workmen.” In 3 
vols. London: Newby. 

Tue rise and fall of Ministers, the prospects of a 

general election, public meetings, league subscrip- 

tions, hustings speeches, and the addresses of 
rival candidates, which give such pleasant and 
profitable employment to the newspapers, in no 
way disturb the calm atmosphere in which the 
Literary Journalist lives, and usually are felt by him 


| only in the diminution of the number of new books | 


laid upon his table, prudent publishers calculating | 
that, in times of political excitement, readers are 


| liable to be tempted to expend a larger portion of | 


Crowe, Author of “Susan Hopley,” &. In | 


| are apt, at the conclusion of one story in a book 
| of stories, to lay it down and forget to take it 
| up again. But we trust that these volumes will 
' not be so treated, for we can assure our readers 


that they will find that every one of the tales will 


| reward perusal. The first and longest, “ Phan- 
'toms and Realities,” republished from Frazer’s 
| Magazine, is a strange, wild, and exciting narra- 


tive, that makes the heart beat, and holds the 
breath in suspense. Next tothat, “The Armourer 
of Munster” has pleased us most. 

Mrs. Crowe is one of the most remarkable of 
our writers of fiction, as she has been one of the 
most popular. She possesses an uncommon 
faculty for making fiction ‘appear like truth—the 
faculty for which Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver's 
Travels, and the Pilgrim’s Progress are indebted 
for their immortality. We have been unable to 
satisfy ourselves in what it consists, but its pre- 
sence will be at once recognised by the reader 
wherever it exists. It is the power of conveying 
to other minds the images in our own, as dis- 
tinctly as if we were describing an actual object 
of vision and not merely a creature of the imagi- 
nation, and to accomplish this it is necessary, 
first, that the mind of the narrator should have 


| its ideas clearly defined; and, secondly, that he 
| Should possess the power of painting by words, so 


that he may call up in the minds of his audience 
a fac-sinle of the images that are in his own. 
Who that has read Susan Hopley will ever forget 
it, or think of it as a mere tale that is told; or 
while reading it could convince himself that it 
was a fiction, and not a fact? Then Mrs. Crowr 
has the organ of wonder largely developed, as the 
phrenologists would say, and she loves the 
mysterious, and she can use it with admirable 
skill and effect. She throws enough of terror 
into her tales to produce a pleasant excitement, 
without trespassing beyond the boundary that 
separates the terrible from the horrible. <A 
believer in ghosts and supernatural revealings, as 
proved in her Nightside of Nature, she introduces 
them, not for the sake of effect and as a 
machinery, like Arsswortu and some others, but 
in good faith, and with evident sincerity. Then 
she is eminently dramatic in her composition, 
alike in the construction of plot and the play of 
dialogue. All her personages talk naturally— 
their ideas are natural—their sentiments are 
natura 1— their language is natural. Servant 


| maids are servant maids, in thought and talk. 


If the Adventures of a Beauty should not be so 


which we eat half-cooked, and salt pork, with occasion- | their time than usual upon the news of the day, or | popular as Mrs. Crower’s previous preductions, it 
ally a salmon, which we purchase of the Indians. | tg be less inclined to that mental quiet essential to | Will be because she has unwisely quitted the 
Vegetables are not tobe procured. ur feet are wet all | the enjoyment of works that appeal to the intellect | portraiture of life in the middle and lower classes 


day, while a hot sun shines down upon our heads, and | 
the very air parches the skin like the hot air of an oven. | 
Our drinking water comes down to us thoroughly im- 
pregnated with the mineral substances washed through | 
the thousand cradles above us. After our days of | 
labour, exhausted and faint, we retire—if this word may 
be applied to tie simple act of lying down in our clothes | 
—robbing our feet of their boots to make a pillow of | 
them, and wrapping our blankets about us on a bed of | 
pine boughs, or on the ground, beneath the clear bright | 
stars of night. ~ Near morning there is always a change 
in the temperature of the air, and several blankets be- 
come necessary. Then the feet and hands of the novice 
in this business become blistered and lame, and the limbs 
are stiff. Besides all these causes of sickness, the 
anxieties and cares which wear away the life of so | 
many men who leave their families to come to this land 
of gold, contribute, in no small degree, to this same re- 
sult. It may with truth be said, “the whole head is 
sick, and the whole heart faint.” 


And this, 


As to the operation of the laws at the mines, and 
their effects upon the interests of the community, I can 
only give the facts in the case, without discussing the 
subject. When we first reached the gold diggings, life 
and property were comparatively secure. Without law, 
except the law of honour; without restraint, except that 
imposed by the fear of summary punishment, which 
was sure to follow the only crimes cognizable under the 
new code—those of stealing and of murder—we were 
comparatively safe. If the “way of the transgressor 
was hard,” it was also speedily terminated. It was the 
reign of the rifle and the halter. And yet this was a 
people who had been accustomed to the laws of civilized 
countries, and who yet loved order. The principles of 
a republican government were only adapting themselves 
to a new and untried emergency. The crime was com- 
mitted, and proved in the presence of a competent and 
impartial jury, who were also required to award the 
punishment. The sentence was pronounced by the al- 
calde, a grave was dug, the sharp crack of the rifle was 
heard, the body was buried, and every man proceeded 





| we are invited to an inspection of no less than 





or the imagination. 
While the war of politics is raging about us, 


seventeen volumes of fiction, which, in spite of the 
usual objection, have lately issued from the press. 
Two of them are the productions of names al- | 
ready famous for their achievements in the same | 
department of literature; three by writers who | 
have appeared before, with partial success, and | 
the sixth by a new candidate for fame. But all | 
present those characteristics of the English | 
novelist which we have so often described that | 
we need not repeat them; the most original, or | 
rather the most individualized of them, being the | 
Authoress of Susan Hopley ; the next in merit | 
Mr. Rosert Bett, the rest following far off, | 
with little to determine the choice between | 
them. 

Mr. Rosert Betw’s Ladder of Gold will doubt- | 
less be in the memories of all our readers who 
indulge in novels. Hearts and Altars is its equal | 
in interest and in substantial merit, and we could 
not give it higher praise than that. Like the | 
former, it is written with an object—to illustrate 
those struggles, severe if silent, frequent if little | 
known to others, that are every day going on | 
around us, in hearts whose sorrows never rise to | 
the lips, between the affections and the conscience, | 
“touched occasionally” says Mr. Berr, “ with | 
just enough of fanaticism to make that which is 
a commonplace struggle in reality look very like 
an exaggeration upon paper.” 

But this is not here illustrated, in the usual 
fashion, by a single story, but by several. Al- | 
though in the prescribed form of three volumes, | 
and having a single title, from which the reader | 
would have anticipated a regular novel, with in- | 
terest growing to the end, it is, in fact, a collec- 
tion of tales of various times and countries. This | 
may disappoint some, but it will be a recommen- | 
dation to others. For our own part, we should have | 
preferred one fiction, because we like the sustained | 
attention produced by a continuous plot, and we | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


for aristocratic circles; because she has painted 


| now rather from what she has read than from 


what she has seen. Not that her new novel is 
wanting in interest, for she could write nothing 
to which she would not impart an interest, but 


| that it has not that charm of reality which made 


her former fictions so universally popular. Lady 
Georgina, Colonel Grosvenor, Lady Grosvenor, 
the Honourable Mrs. Waterhouse, and such like 
fine personages, are not so"much in Mrs. Crowe’s 
walk as more ignoble people, and we should have 
preferred to have seen less of such in this novel. 
But there are other characters here more pro- 
perly hers, which will vindicate her old reputa- 
tion, because they are in her old fashion. The 
plot, of which we decline to give our readers the 
slightest inkling, lest it should disturb the pleasure 


; with which they will unravel it for themselves, is 


cleverly constructed, with ingenious complica- 


| tions that interest in the first chapter, and never 


suffer the attention to flag for a moment. It will 
be unnecessary to say anything by way of recom- 
mendation, for every reader, who ever reads a 
novel, will read this, of course. 

The author of Wynville is known to the reading 
world as the producer of some lively, sketchy, 


| dashing works, half-political, half-anecdotical, in 


which Ireland and the Irish have occupied a very 
prominent place. He has now made use of almost 
the same materials in the form of a fiction, the 
story being constructed with the express purpose 
of introducing some of the distinguished men of 
the past, and even, as we suspect, under a thin 
disguise, some who are now playing their parts 
upon the stage of public life. Wynville must, 
therefore, be read rather as a series of clever 
scenes than as a formal novel, and as the author 


| manifestly describes men and things from per- 


sonal acquaintance with them, his sketches may 
be received as substantial realities. 

Wynville, the hero, is a younger son of a good 
family, brought up to the bar and politics. He is 
sent into Parliament, falls in love, and, after the 
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necessary difficulties, marries, and there is an end. 
But the sayings and doings in political circles, 
and the behind-the-scenes of parliamentary life, 
occupy the greater portion of the volumes, and 
will be the parts of them most eagerly read. 

Captain Knox’s Confessions of Country Quarters | 
is one of those many novels, continually submitted | 
to the reviewer, of which he finds it difficult to | 
say anything. They are neither good nor bad; | 
there is nothing to praise, nor much positively to 
blame. They will do well enough to stay the 
carnivorous appetites of the regular novel reader, 
who devours a romance in a day, and who is ever 
clamorous for “the last new novel;” but the 
judicious and discriminating reader will reject 
them as too common-place for his better tastes. 
Captain Knox has a facility of writing which is a 
positive injury to him, by tempting him to write 
too fast and too much. Let him restrain his pen, 
digest his thoughts, condense his sentences, and 
take more trouble in every way with his fictions, 
and he may attain to a very respectable position 
in the literary world. He has some qualities that 
prove his capacity to do better things than he has | 
yet accomplished. 

Alice Rivers introduces herself with a portrait | 
and her autograph subjoined. What does this | 
mean? Is it genuine, or is it feigned? If the | 
veritable authoress, so pretty a girl will at least | 
enlist the sympathies of the reader—her face will 
be her fortune. But if, as is more probable, it is | 
a fancy sketch and a feigned signature, too much 
ridicule cannot be bestowed upon such a puerility. | 
It isa new and unworthy manner of attracting | 
notice to a book that cannot rely upon its own | 
merits: it is to carry into literature the tricks of | 
the music publishers, who endeavour to attract | 
attention to bad music by showy pictures as a | 
frontispiece. The character of a novel thus | 
introduced may be readily anticipated. No writer 
of real merit would have permitted herself to be 
thus mis-represented. So it is in fact. The bad 
taste that permitted the portrait deforms the 
entire work. It is full of affectations, in the 
ultra-romantic and sentimental style. The writer 
has some merits of composition, but nothing can 
compensate for the absence of good taste. 

Who is Lord B -—, the author of The Farce of | 
Life? Ishea Lord at all? Wedoubt it. But 
no matter. Whether lord or literary hack, he 
will receive from Tue Critic the same measure 
of justice in his capacity as a novelist. There 
was merit of a certain kind in his former pro- 
duction, Masters and Workmen. There is more 
in this. It is peculiarly a tale of our own time, 
dealing with the persons and events that are 
passing about us, its dialogues being just the | 
kind of chat that occurs in our drawing-rooms | 
with reference to the actual world and the things | 
of the day. There is considerable smartness and 
liveliness in this composition—many of the cha- 
racters are truthfully sketched, apparently from 
the life; the story itself is of secondary import- 
ance, and is common-place enough. Altogether, 
The Farce of Life, with its worldly wisdom and 
smart sayings, and hard but faithful daguerreo- 
types of men and manners at this time, will 
reward perusal. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 








upon-ear table, such is the rapidity with which rhymers 
persist in rushing into print. We must dispose of 
them -briefly, according to their various merits. The 
Poetic Olio, by W. Courzxr (Bateman and Co.), is 
one of those books which makes the reader wonder why 
they are:printed. There is not even a pretension to 
originality, and the defects of composition are apparent 
in every verse. The following is a fair specimen of the 
whole :— 
A mottled eloak of patchy snow, 
The first this winter has disp'ayed, 
Old Time upon his back did throw, 
Before the month’s first morning rayed. 


We regret that we are unable to report more favour- 
ably of Annals of the Christian Church, by the Rev. 
GEORGE Baytpon (Rouse & Co.) The author has 
set at defiance rhyme, metre, and even English. This 
is seen at every page we open. An instance taken at 
random will suffice :— 


Besides, he taught that man’s justification, 

‘The pardon of his sins and his salvation 
According to his merits are bestowed 

And not through grace by faith in Christ—a mode 
Of wresting Scripture truth most dangerous 

And fraught with reasonings ancmalous. 

He propagated first in Italy 

This truly desolating heresy. 


It thence extended, as we find it written, 





To Palestine, and A‘rica and Britain. 


The Romish bishops with resistance stout 

Met it. Augustine, Jerome, and devout 

Men everywhere declared that they contemned it ; 

Councils at Rome and Carthage held, condemned it. 

We are obliged to inspect many volumes of bad poetry, 

but seldom have we seen any so bad as this. ——A trans- 
lation of the Jerusalem Delivered into the metre of 
the original, by the Rev. CHaArtes L. Smitn, M.A., 
in 2 vols. (Longman and Co.) has the merit of being 
very accurate. The process of converting Italian rhyme 


| into English blank verse is less difficult than that of 


rendering rhyme, for rhyme, and perhaps might 
enable the translator sometimes to be more verbally 
true. But the very facility thus afforded may be inju- 
rious, by preventing that careful study of the author’s 
meaning which it is the proper province of the trans- 
lator to convey, even in preference to his words. ‘The 
trammels of rhyme are thus likely to be positively ser- 
viceable in securing the most minute attention to the 
ideas of the original, in order to put them into a shape 
suitable to the inexorable demands of the verse. Mr. 
Smrru has performed his difficult task with remarkable 
ability, and it is by far the bést translation of the Jeru- 
salem Delivered which our language possesses. — The 
Coquet Dale Fishing Songs (Blackwood) is a collec- 
tion of old traditional songs sung by the anglers in the 
Coquet river, introduced by a preface descriptive of its 
scenery, and each song being accompanied with an anti- 
quarian note, giving an account of its origin and of any 
places or persons alluded to in the rhymes. The volume 
has doubtless much of local, butilittle of general, interest 
to recommend it.——Memorials of the Great Exhibi- 
tion, by E. H. Fry (King) contain a few tolerable 
verses, but as they are published with a charitable 
purpose, we will be charitable and pass them without 
an opinion.—The Rey. C. T. Warktns has sent us 
the second edition of a volume entitled The Human 
Hand, and other Poems. We congratulate him upon the 
favour with which his compositions have been received. 
They are, in fact, sermons in rhyme. We should have 
preferred them in plain prose, but it seems that the 
public taste differs from our own in this. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE LITERARY FORGERY. 

Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelly. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay. By Robert Browninc. Lon- 
don: Moxon. 1852. 

Tuts volume proves to be a forgery. Mr. Moxon 

has been imposed upon by one of the most 


| remarkable literary frauds upon record, and he 


has, with the spirit of a gentleman, instantly and 
unhesitatingly suppressed it. We quote from The 
Atheneum the curious history of this imposition 


| and its discovery. 


The discovery was made in quite an accidental 
manner. Mr. Moxon had sent a copy of the book to 
Mr. Tennyson. During a visit which Mr. Palgrave was 
paying to Mr. Tennyson he dipped into the Shelley 
volume, and lighted on a letter written from Florence to 
Godwin—the better half of which he at once recognised 
as part of an article on Florence, written for the 
Quarterly Review so far back as 1840, by his father, 
Sir Francis Palgrave. Sir Francis, after comparing the 
printed letter with the printed article, wrote at once to 
Mr. Moxon, informing him that the letter—by whom- 
soever written—was a “crib” from an article which he 
had written for the Quarterly Review. 

Startled at such intelligence, Mr. Moxon replied, that 
he had bought the letter at a public sale among other 
letters also by Shelley, and that the passage of which 
Sir Francis claimed the authorship was contained in a 
letter written by Shelley carrying upon it the postmark 
of the period and other written signs, which apparently 
marked it to be genuine. 

The first step taken to compare the postmarks with 
Byron's letters to Mr. Murray pointed from the same 
cities in the same month and year, and to the same city 
—London. Here they failed—and in this way — 
Where “ Ravenna,” on the genuine letter, was in a small 
sharp type, in the Shelley letter it was in a large uncer- 
tain type; and in the letters from Venice the postmark 
of the City of Palaces was stamped in an Jtalic, and 
not, as in the Shelley specimens, in a Roman letter! 
These were strong facts; but then the dates agreed with 
Shelley's sojourn at the several places; the seals were 
correct. The handwriting was marvellously Shelley-like: 
no hesitation about it—a free and accustomed hand. 
“ Are they not genuine?” 

From whoin did Mr. Moxon buy these letters? They 
were bought at Sotheby and Wilkinson's at large prices. 
From whom did Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson receive 
them for sale? “ We had them from Mr. White, the 
bookseller in Pall-mall, over against the Reform Club.” 
Off runs the gentleman detective. “From whom did 
you, Mr. White, obtain these letters?” “I bought them 
of two women; I believed them to be genuine, and I 
paid large prices for them in that belief.” Such are the 
words supposed to have been spoken by Mr. White. The 
two women would appear te have been like the man in 


a clergyman’s band, but with a lawyer's gown, who 
brought Pope's letters to Curll. 

It is proper to say thus early that there has been of 
late years, as we are assured, a most systematic and 
wholesale forgery of letters purporting to be written by 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats—that these forgeries carry 
upon them such marks of genuineness as have deceived 
the entire body of London collectors—that they are 
executed with a skill to which the forgeries of Chat- 
terton and Ireland can lay no claim—that they have 
sold at public auctions, and by the hands of booksellers, 
to collectors of experience and rank—and that the 
imposition has extended to a large collection of books, 
bearing not only the signature of Lord Byron, but notes 
by him in many of their pages; the matter of the 
letters being selected with a thorough knowledge of 
Byron's life and feelings, and the whole of the books 
chosen with the minutest knowledge of his tastes and 
peculiarities. 

But the “ marvel” of the forgery is not yet told. At 
the same sale at which Mr. Moxon bought the Shelley 
letters were catalogued for sale a series of (unpublished) 
letters from Shelley to his wife, revealing the innermost 
secrets of his heart, and containing facts, not wholly 
dishonourable facts to a father’s memory, but such as a 
son would wish to conceal. These letters were bought 
in by the son of Shelley, the present Sir Percy Shelley, 
and are now proved, we are told, to be forgeries. To 
impose on the credulity of a collector is a minor offence 
compared with the crime of forging evidence against 
the dead, and still minor as in one instance against the 
fidelity of a woman. 

The forgery of Chatterton injured no one but an 
imaginary priest; the forgery of Ireland made a great 
poet seem to write worse than Settle could have written; 
but this forgery blackens the character of a great man, 
and, worse still, traduces female virtue. 

Mr. Moxon is not the only publisher taken in. Mr. 
Murray has been a heavy sufferer, though not to the 
same extent. Mr. Moxon has printed his Shelley 
purchases: Mr. Murray — wise through Mr. Moxon’s 
examnple—will not publish his Byron acquisittons, 


But the volume is not all worthless. Mr. 
Brown1ne’s introductory essay on the genius of 
SHELLEY remains, to be still of permanent value. 
We had procured this volume to be reviewed for 
us by an author of note; the review was in type 
when the news of the forgery reached us. Perhaps 
our readers will be desirous of perusing so much 
of it as relates to SHeLiey, and Mr. Brown1ne’s 
Essay, and that portion of the article we preserve 
and present. 





This little volume derives additional interest 
from Mr. Brown1No’s introductory Essay. This 
essay, though brief, contains some interesting and 
profound remarks upon poets, considered with 
regard to their subjectivity and objectivity (words 
which have now become almost naturalized in 
our language), and on the greater importance of 
which the knowledge of the life of the subjective 
poet is to the right understanding of his writings, 
than that of the objective poet is to his. This is 
followed up by a short dissertation on the genius 
of SHELLEY as a poet and a man, for, in his case, 
these two characters are inseparable. As Mr. 
Brownine truly says: “ Whatever SHELLY was, 
he was with an admirable sincerity. It was not 
always truth that he thought and spoke; but in 
the purity of truth he spoke and thought always.” 
Passing from SHELLEY’s objective works —his 
“minor excellences,” Mr. Brownine thus de- 
scribes what he conceives to be “his noblest and 
predominating characteristic :” 


This I eall his simultaneous perception of Power and 
Love in the absolute, and of Beauty and Good in the 
concrete, while he throws from his poet’s station between 
beth, swifter, subtler, and more numerous films for the 
connection of each with each, than have been thrown by 
any modern artificer of whom I have knowledge ; 
proving how, as he says: 

The spirit of the worm within the sod, 
In love and worship blends itself with God. 

It was the universe that SHELLEY sang—the 
sublime and immortal unity of the moral and 
intellectual “ cosmos”—and he sang it in music 
full of beauty so pure and spirit-like, that it would 
almost seem he had been privileged to hear the 
mystic melody of the spheres, and to transfer 
into his human song the tones of the divine har- 
mony. Humanly speaking, SHELLEY possessed 
almost every intellectual quality necessary for 
his poet’s work, and many moral ones. He pos- 
sessed boundless sympathy, noble generosity, 
passionate earnestness, spotless truth. He was 
lifted far above the littleness of vanity. One 
| fault, however, he had—intellectual pride—which 
| led to a melancholy irreverence for much that the 
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noblest minds of humanity have consented to 
honour, and to an unpardonable rashness both of 
judgment and conduct. We should be one of the 
last on earth to wish to abridge the right of 
private judgment ; but, we as solemnly affirm, 
this right only belongs to those who have ex- 
amined — and examined with the humility of 
those who know they are but learners. SHELLEY, 
from his youth, if from nothing else, was neces- 
sarily ignorant of the real value of those insti- 
tutions he would have abolished—merely because 
they partook of the imperfection inherent in all 
things human. With much divine philosophy in 
his heart, he rushed, with unphilosophical im- 
patience, to the most sweeping conclusions. We 
are inclined to think, with Mr. Brownrne, that 
had SHetrey lived, he would have ranged him- 
self with the Christians, not only on account of 
“his very instinct for helping the weaker - side,” 
not only on account of his “love of love, and 
hate of hate,” but because it seems to us that so | 
pure a heart, so truthful a mind, so magnanimous 
a spirit, must, as experience and knowledge were 
poured upon it, have recognised in that heavenly 
faith the only perfect image on earth of Love, 
Goodness and Beauty—must have learned, in the 
end, that humility the want of which was the 
great original sin of his nature. But it is im- 
possible to say what might have been. As he is, 
SHELLEY is the most truthful adversary of the 
Great Truth, the most loving denier of the Great 
Source of love, and the most sublime disbeliever 
in the sublimest of all facts. 








| head of each family it gives a brief popular sketch of 


the sort of general information he requires, without 
being plunged into a maze of law. Mr. SAUNDERS 
has successfully sought to supply the defect. In a 
small volume he has presented to the magistrate, in 
readable form and untechnical language, so much of the 
duties and powers of the office as every person who 
undertakes it ought to be acquainted with. He tells 
him how he is to become a justice, how the counties 
are divided, what he is to do at petty sessions and 
general sessions, what powers he has over prisoners, and 
how he is to deal with them; what are his duties with 
respect to that largest portion of his jurisdiction, sum- 
mary convictions; then he describes the magistrate’s 
various duties under the Highway Act, in cases between 
landlord and tenant; in the administration of the Poor 


Law; in the preservation of the peace, and at quarter | 


sessions. He describes the proceedings on the trial of 
indictments, and on appeals, and the liabilities to which 
he is subjected, and the protection the law has extended 
tohim. This is not a law book, in the proper sense of 
the word, but a book for reading— short, simple, and 
intelligible, which every magistrate ought to keep upon 
his table. 








THE minor books on our table are very various in sub- 
ject and merit. The Beauty of Flowers in Field and 
Wood, by Mr. J. T. BAnKeER (Binns and Co., Bath) is 
an elegant volume designed to assist the rambler in 
field and wood in endeavouring to derive a higher order 
of pleasure than that which arises from merely general 
impressions of floral beauty. This is the information 
which the volume is designed to supply. Under the 


the more remarkable plants ;—moral and religious reflec- 
tions and poetry that has been written about them are 
appended. The plates are numerous and beautifully 





The Political and Historical Works of Louis Napoleon | 
Bonaparte : now First Collected. With an Original | 
Memoir of his Life. In 2 vols. London: Office of 
Illustrated London Library. 


coloured. It will be a welcome handbook for the lover 
of the country, and for the students of botany everywhere. 
——Mr. J. A. Hinp, so well known in the scientific 
world, has published a popular treatise on the Solar 
System, in which he describes all the recent discoveries. 





As we have already introduced these remarkable works 
to our readers in a review of the French Editions of | 
them, our critical duty now is very brief. We have | 
but to state that, in two handsome volumes, all the pro- | 
ductions of the Autocrat of France are collected. They 
have been translated by persons who are evidently better | 
acquainted with French than English composition, for 
we observe that many of the peculiarities of the former | 
language are preserved, instead of being rendered into 
equivalent phrases in the latter. The perusal of these 
works will at least prove that Louis NAPOLEON is a 
man of considerable ability, who has opinions, and can 
assign reasons for them. It is very curious to trace 
here the shadowing’ out of the policy which he has since 
pursued. His government is prefigured in these pages; 
what he is doing is not an accident or a caprice, but a 
settled scheme, announced to the world long ago, but 
then treated with contempt, as an impossible dream. | 
Yet do we already see this dream in progress of realiza- 
tion. Politicians will peruse these volumes with pro- 
found interest. 











Polonius; a Collection of Wise Saws and Modern 
Instances. London: Pickering. 


A COLLECTION of the wise things that have been said 
upon certain subjects by a variety of wise men in 
England and France, such as “Forget and forgive,” 
“ Knowledge and opinion,” “ Friendship,” and so forth. 
The extracts vary in length, from a line to a page. 
Here are a few: “Taste is the feminine of genius.” 
“He a scholar! No, a witling can't be a scholar. 
Knowledge is a great calmer of people's minds.” 
“ When,” said Descartes, “a man injures me, I strive 
to lift up my soul so high that his offence cannot reach 
me.” 

Joun Westey made this memorandum. 

I am this day thirty years old, and till this day I know not 
that I have met with one person of that age, except in my 
father’s house, who did not use guile more or less. 


The following is as applicable now as ever: 


How often, says The Tatler, I have wished, for the good of 
the nation, that several good politicians could take any 
pleasure in feeding ducks. Iiook upon an able statesman 
out of business like a huge whale that will endeavour to 
‘overturn the ships unless he has an empty cask to play with. 

















The Duties, Rights,and Liabilities of Justices of the 
Peace. By Tuomas Witt1am Saunpers, Esq., | 
Barrister-at-Law. London: Crockford. 1852. 

MAGIsTRATES have very important and various duties 

to perform. For the performance of them they are 





HAM is again before the public with a proposal for the 
Colonization of Costa Rica, for its rich mines, and as 
opening a new route from the Atlantic to the Pacifie. 

e makes out a good case upon paper.——Mr. D. R. 
Hay, of Edinburgh, has addressed a letter to the 
Council of the Society of Arts, on Elementary Educa- 
tion in the Art of Design, in which he offers some 
suggestions for the promotion of public taste in art, and 
repeats the principles which he has already put before 
the world in a more formal shape.——A pamphlet by 
| Marruew B. Beaser, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, asserts 
and maintains with great learning and acumen and 
copious references to cases, that Partnership with 
Limited Liability is actually recognised and permitted 
by the existing law of England. If this be so, there 
will need no parliamentary inquiry oract of Parliament to 
enable it to be carried out by those who are so anxiously 
striving for its establishment. 











PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Ir must be confessed that our Magazines want vigour 
and freshness. How rarely is original thought to be 
found in them! What common-place criticism! What 
uninventive fiction! What prosaic poetry! Why does 
not some one endeavour to strike out a new path instead 
of following the old worn track ? It is not that readers 
are wanting, but writers—perhaps the defect is not so 
much with writers as with editors; they have not the 
skill to devise a novelty, or the courage to undertake it. 
There is ample room for a magazine that shall be dif- 
ferent from all others ; will nobody occupy it ? 

There is little pleasure in a review of the periodical 
literature, because of the family likeness; perhaps one 
of the most distinctive in its tone, but not in its topics 
of arrangements, is The Eclectic Review. It has at 


| least a character ; it is the organ of an influential class, 


the Protestant Dissenters, and is always interesting as 
the representative of its feelings and opinions. Its 
purely literary papers, also, are of more than average 
ability. The March number has a vigorous review of 
the Philpots Controversy; an article of great power 











Mr. Cyrus Reppine, famous for his learning 
about wines, has issued a second edition of his Every 
Man his own Butler (Tegg.) Itis, in fact, a thoroughly 
ractical treatise on the management of the cellar. 
No gentleman’s house should be without it. —— 


on ‘“* The Genius and Writings of Bunyan,”’ and another 
on “ Stephen’s Lectures.”"——'The respectable old Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine has renewed its vitality without 
departing from the province in which it has been of 
such great value to history as a permanent record of the 





Homeopathy in 1851, edited by Dr. J. R. Russet, 
is a general review of the progress of that system 
throughout the world during the last year.—A little 
book called What shall I do with my Money? has 
reached a fourth edition. It is designed to describe 
the various kinds of investments. Its information is 
very meagre. We could not advise our readers to rely 
upon such a guide.——Mr. G. SuHarr’s Prize Essay 
on the application of Inventions to the purposes of | 
Banking, has been republished in a pamphlet from The | 


events of the time. Besides divers articles on Anti- 
quities and such like congenial topies, it has its famous 
and unique Obituary, containing short memoirs of all the 
distinguished men who pass away from us into the silent 
realms of death.——For the first time we have seen a 
number of a new periodical culled The Royal Military 


| Magazine, edited by Lieutenant-Colonel Short. It is 


an odd mixture. Among papers on the Caffre War, 
Earl Grey’s Despatches, and Recollections of West 
India Service, we find “ Practical Hints on Drawing ;” 


Banker’s Magazine. —Dr. Bateman has sent usa | “A Tale,” &c. There is a soldierly, slap-dash spirit 
little treatise on The Construction and Application of | in some of the writing which is interesting and appro- 
the Sliding Rule, as used by Revenue Officers. It | priate. —— The Garden Companion and Florist’s 


will not be useful to them only. They whose goods are | Garden, Part II., contains two beautifully coloured 


to be measured would do well to learn the use of the | plates, and many woodeuts. It gives the amplest prac- 
instrument as a check upon these visitors..——Faith, | tical instructions for the cultivation of the various 


the Ideal, and Art, is the title of a little pamphlet 
that echoes the doctrines of Ruskin. It criticises 
with freedom, and usually with justice, the works of 
our living artists. The writer protests against the vain 
endeavour to “‘ idealize nature’’—that he considers to 
have been ‘the curse of modern art and the great cause 
of its decline.”——A brief Biographical Notice of 
Paganini, written by T. J. Ferrs, of Belgium, has 


been translated by Mr. W. Guernsey. ‘The memoir | 
| is preceded by a sketch of the History of the Violin, | 


and followed by an analysis of the compositions gf the 
artist.———Among the most. interesting of these many 
minor volumes is one by the author of the ‘* Memoirs 
of a Working Man,” entitled Thoughts on Several 
Subjects, comprising very sensible essays on ‘ Sacred 
and Devotional Poetry;” on “the Varieties of the 
Human Face,” on “ Health,” and on ‘‘ Happiness.”’ 
They are the productions of a reflective mind, composed 
with exceeding care, closely reasoned and wholesome 
in their teachings. 








THE PAMPHLETEER. 


Tue following pamphlets have made their appearance | 


upon our table during the last month :—Dr. JEANNERET 
has addressed a Letter to Earl Grey in his own defence 
from some charge for which he appears to have been 
removed from one of our colonies. A pamphlet 
entitled The Finances and Trade of the United 
Kingdom at the beginning of the Year 1852, said to 
be from the pen of Mr. Cornewatt Lewis, is a 





remarkable document, proving the prosperous condition ! 
of the country and the rapid progress it has made of late. 


This, at least, is a matter for hearty congratulation by 


invested with extensive powers and privileges, while, at | all parties. ——Rear- Admiral Bow es has sent us the 
the same time, they are subjected to many and serious second edition of his Thoughts on National Defences, 


liabilities. But, unless educated as lawyers, how few 
enter upon those duties with any knowledge of their 
character, their range, and their limits, and even 


rst published some years ago, now reprinted with 


additions and adaptations to the present time. He care- 
fully reviews the entire subject, and makes many recom- 


flowers that may be introduced into our English Gardens. 
| ——Mr. Dopp’s Curiosities of Industry, Part VL., 
| treats of “‘ Corn and Bread,”’ and describes the econstruc- 
| tion of a ship.-—Part II. of Jonn Cassexu’s Illus- 
| trated Exhibitor, is as marvellous a specimen of 
cheapness and beauty as was the first part. Here we 
| have upwards of forty wood-cuts of first-rate excellence, 
with descriptions in prose, very well written, for a few 
ence! The success that has attended the enterprise 
as been richly deserved. It is not a mere clap-trap, 
| but a substantially good work.— The Bond of Hope 
Review is a very caeap monthly periodical for Sunday 
Scholars, its contents both interesting and instructive, 
and the year’s volume, which is before us, having seventy 
engravings. Dr. 8. Tuompson has brought out two 
arts of a New Dictionary of Domestic Medicine. 
tt appears to be well adapted for non-medical readers, 
| the author avoiding technicalities wherever it was pos- 
| sible to do so. The third part of The Portrait 
Gallery of Distinguished Persons, contains portraits 
engraved on steel, with biographies, of Titian, Luther, 
Raphael, Cortes, Raimondi, Cranmer, and Loyola, —— 
Tallis’s Drawing Room Table Book, for Merch, has 
ortraits of Mrs. Frrzwiniram, as Mrs. Page, 
Hacxutt as Falstaff, Madame CeLestE as the 
Princess Katherine, and Marston as Hotspur. It 
has also some cleverly written theatrical criticisms. —— 
The second part of the Illustrated Edition of Mr. C. 
Knicut’s admirable Half-hours with the Best 
Authors, is a new and more portable form of one of 
the most valuable additions to the library which even 
Mr. Knicur has contributed. The fourth part of 
The Country-house is devoted to “The Ox and the 
Dairy,” in which Mr. W. C. L. Manrin gives most 
minute directions for their management. —— The Com- 
panion Shakspere of Mr. C. Knicut, is the most 
portable as well as readable form in which the works of 
our great dramatist have yet appeared. It is designed 
for the use of travellers. This part contains two plays. 
The notes are at the side instead of at the foot. 

















mendations to which his experience will give weight. 


Part II. of The Best Story Tellers is a new enterprise 


magistrates of long experience are often inconveniently | ‘Phe same fertile theme has produced the republi- | by Mr. C. Kn1euv._ It is designed to be a collection of 


ill-informed as to their powers. 


cation of a letter from The Times on the Invasion of | the most popular tales of all nations. ‘Thus we have 


The reason of this, probably, is, that hitherto there | England, which attracted much notice on its appear- | here, Sindbad, from Te Arabian Nights; Keats’ 
has been no book in which the magistrate could obtain | ance in the leading journal.—Mr. J. S. Bucxrnc- | St. Agnes’ Eve, and the Robin Hood Ballads. It is 
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illustrated with many wood-cuts.——The seventh part 
of Mr. Tomiinson’s valuable Cyclopedia of Useful 
Arts extends to the word ‘‘ Cashmere.” It contains.a | 
number of excellent wood-cuts. It is one of the best 
works of its kind that has yet come under our notice. | 
——The third part of Mr. Wricgut’s History o 
Scotland (Tallis & Co.) advances to the year 1513. It 
is carefully compiled by an experienced writer. The 
part contains two portraits on steel.——The eighteenth 
and nineteenth parts of The Pictorial Family Bible | 
are adorned with all the wood-cuts of the original work | 
and Dr. Krrro’s valuable illustrative notes, which are | 
not doctrinal but strictly explanatory. It has now pro- 
ceeded as far as the book of Isaiah.—Readings for 
the Hearth, by Mr. Drxon, is designed to be a very 
cheap monthly selection of extracts fitted for practice 
in elocution. He should make it weekly. It deserves 
more frequent publication, for it is likely to be — 
The Church of England Magazine, for March, | 
is a valuable miscellany of information relating to the 
Church and its doings, combined with much matter | 
for general reading. —— The seventh of Groom- 





FOREIGN 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 

Popvtar historians and writers have been accus- 
tomed to lay great stress on the Anglo-Saxon 
element as the pith and marrow of the English- 
man; and as some common term is much needed 
to designate the English-speaking populations of 
the British empire in all parts of the globe, and 
of the United States of America, it seemed likely 
that “Anglo-Saxons” would be the term selected. 
Mr. Samuel Laing, of Edinburgh, the tourist in 
Norway and Sweden, the translator of Snorra’s 
Heimskringla, the shrewd commentator on the 
social economy of the continent, was, perhaps, 
the first person in this country to give prominence 
to a different theory, which had for its object the 
depreciation of the Anglo-Saxon, and the glorifi- 
cation of the Danish or Norse (as distinguished 
from Norman) element in the English race. 
According to Mr. Laing’s view, the Anglo-Saxons 
had dwindled into a priest-ridden, slavish and 
effeminate race, when the “bloody Danes” made 
what may be termed their gradual conquest of 
England, and it is to the Danes, aceording to him, 
that is justly due that free and independent spirit 
in the bulk of the nation which the Norman 
tyranny could not quench, and which in slow but 
successful development has formed English 
liberty. With the modern Danes themselves 
such a theory was, of course, well calculated to 
be popular, and in 1846, the late King of Den- 
mark commissioned one of the most distinguished 
of Danish archeologists, Mr. Worsaae, author of 
The Primeval Antiquities of Denmark, to travel 
through Great Britain and Ireland, and report 
respecting the monuments and memorials of the 
Danes and Norwegians still extant among us. | 
The result of his visit is now before the English 
public; * and making allowance for the patriotic 
exaggeration of a treatise written professedly 
“on the Danish side,” we must confess that the 
author goes far to prove the predominance of the 
Danish over the Anglo-Saxon element in the 
national character and institutions of the English. | 
It will certainly give a stimulus here to a further 
and warmer prosecution of the study of Northern 
Antiquities ; the tendency towards which has 
been abundantly evinced of late years, and is by 
no means abating, witness the publication the 
other day by such strictly popular writers as 
William and Mary Howitt, of their Literature and 
Romance of Northern Europe: constituting a Com- 
plete History of the Literature of Sweden, Denmart:, 
Norway and Iceland (2 vols. London: Colburn), 
a copious, lively and much-needed work. 

For some two centuries now, there has been a | 
steady exploration in Denmark and Sweden, of 
the ancient ballad poetry of both countries, and 
of their common parent-literature, the Icelandic. 
But as in England, till the appearance of Bishop 
Percy and Sir Walter Scott, so in modern Sean- | 
dinavia; the ancient literatare fell into the hands | 
of pedants, accurate and laborious inquirers 
though they might be; the old Norse literature 
was little cared for by young and genial authors, 
who reprodueed contemporary English, French, | 
and German models. With the appearance of | 
the Ohlenschligers and Tegners, however, and | 





* An Account of the Danes.and Norwegians in England, 
Scotland and Ireland. By J. J. A. Worsagze. London: | 
J. Murray, 1852, 


‘part of Knight’s National Edition of the 


_Bripge’s Farm and Garden Essays, is devoted to 


the Garden Frame: how to make and manage it.—— 
The New Monthly Belle Assembleé, for March, under 
its new editorship, exhibits continued improvement. 
Still retaining its old attractions of engravings of the 
fashions, it adds a great deal of original prose and poetry 
now of superior class. We recognise among the con- 


| tributors many names well known in the literary world. 
| ——The British Journal, for March, is one of those 
ienced. | Hogg’s Instructor, for March, 


ublications whose existence puzzles the experie 

ho hazards the cost of printing, who are the buyers, 
what is the object of its being, upon what does it found 
a claim to notice? It does not contain one novelty in 
purpose, in plan, in execution; it is like all other 
magazines; no remarkable talent is enlisted in its 
service. Verily itis a mystery.——The thirty-second 
) ictorial 
Shakspeare contains *‘ Cymbeline,” with illustratiens. 
—— The Sportsman, for March, isa periodical addressed 


| to a class and therefore having a character of its own. 


This number contains some portraits of horses ; narra- 


| tives of sporting adventure; tales; and a complete 


| register of the turf: a sort of monthly Bel?’s Life, 


| convenient for reading and rence, —— r- 
dener’s Record, No. 1., isa new and cheap ‘monthly, 

| with wood-cuts, the chief purpose of which a 

| be to circulate advertisements. —— Taliis’s Iliustrated 


| London, Part XIX., a view of the interior of the Great 
| Exhibition, and six others engraved on steel, with 
| deseriptions in prose.—~The Lady’s Cabinet, for 
| March, contains fashions, romances and music.—— 
is maintaining a high 
| place among the cheap periodicals. 1t has enlisted 
many able writers among its contributors. ——Cocks’ s 
| Musical Miscellany, is a cheap monthly collection of 
music and matters relating to it.——Messrs. Simms 
and M‘Inrye, the publishers of the Parlour Library, 
have a series of monthly volumes under 
| the title of Zhe Book-case, to contain instructive 
| works at equal eheapness with their series of fictions. 
| The first volume now before us consists of Kelly’s 
_ Journey across the Rocky Mountains from New York 
| to California. They promise translations of famous 
| foreign books. 











with the growth of a common feeling of Scandi- 
navian patriotism and of aspiration towards a 
united Scandinaviandom (Pan-Scanismus), all 
this has been altered. As Young England looks 
to medieval monasticism and chivalry, so does 
Young Scandinavia to the gods, heroes and sea- 
kings of the Edda and the Sagas; young Danish 


and Swedish students sink their national jea- | 
lousies in a common Norse feeling, and pledge | 


each other in the names of Odin, Frigga, and 
Balder! Meanwhile laborious antiquarianism 
plods on as usual. The other day the King of 


Denmark (for a successor to whom the Danish | 


“ liberals,” it is said, are beginning to look among 


the younger sons of Queen Victoria), presided in 
person at the annual meeting of the Copenhagen | 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, exhibited | 


certain curious relics of the past, and with his 
own royal lips expounded their history and 
meaning. From the report of the secretary, 
Professor Rafn, then read, it would appear that 
the publication of old Sagas goes on apace. An 
edition of the Orkneyinga Saga is promised, and 
the speedy appearance of the second volume of 
the Arno-Magnezan edition of Snorro’s Edda. 
Unlike ourselves, the Northern Antiquaries are 
not forgetting, moreover, their mighty eastern 
neighbour; for we hear in the same quarter of an 
expensive work in progress with the title, An- 
tiquités Russes et Orientales, (“ Russian and Ori- 


| ental Antiquities.”) 


Yes! the Northern Scandinavian races have in 
all probability played out their part (and a great 
one it was), in the world’s history, and now the 
turn of the Slavonian races has come. Why is 
it that their literature both old and new is all but 


utterly neglected by our scholars, and that a few 


translations by Dr. Bowring, and Professor Shaw, 
are almost the only contributions made by 
Englishmen to a knowledge of this interesting 
and novel branch of study? The Germans have 
their Specimens of Russian Romance, their complete 
translation of the poems of Pashkin, and in- 
numerable versions of the old lyrical poetry of 
the subsidiary Slavonic races. With the presence 
of the Polish Mickiewicz, in Paris, too, consider- 
able progress was made among the French 
savans, in the cultivation of Slavic literature. 
Here, the appointment of Professor Trithen, a 
Russian by birth, to the chair of modern lan- 


| guages in the Taylor Institution at Oxford, held 


out hopes which his illness has disappointed; his 
substitute, by the way, Dr. Max Miiller, author 
of a recent article in the Edinburgh, on Com- 
parative Philology, is one of the most promising 
of European scholars. While we lament what 
has not been done, let us not forget what has 
been done; or fail to draw attention to the col- 
lection of old Bohemian lyrico-epic songs, of 
which a translation has just been published, * 
executed by Mr. A. H. Wratislaw, Fellow and 
Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, with the 
amiable and pious wish “to revive the old con- 
nection between England and Bohemia, which 
subsisted in the days of Wickliffe and Huss.” 
“When kings build,” says Schiller, “carmen 
too, have something to do,” and long after their 
Majesties have done building, that humble class 
find employment about the palaces. Thus, the 





* Cambridge, Deighton, 1852. 


LITERATURE, 


| German literary carmen can never starve so long 
as there remain the works and biographies of 
Lessing, Herder, Wieland, Goethe, Schiller, 
Richter; unluckily the lading of their vehicles is 
generally—rubbish! A Cassel publisher has lately 
| brought out a catalogue of the works and edi- 
tions of works, single and detached, published in 
Germany since 1793, of Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, 
Lessing, and Shakespeare. If some other German 
firm would publish a catalogue of German works 
written not by, but about these celebrities, he 
would be doing good service. ‘The latest is on 
Goethe, and a flagrant specimen of book-making: 


Goethe's Liebe and Liebesgedichte, von Professor Dr. 
Lehmann, Direktor des Kéniglichen Grymnasiums zu 
Marienwerder. (Goethe’s Love and Love-poems : 


By Professor and Dr. Lehmann, Principal of the 
| Royal Gymnasium at Marienwerder),” published 
at Berlin—the merest compilation from Geethe’s 
| published writings. The sculptors, too, still 
‘come in for their share; King Max of Bavaria, 
having just had executed a statue of Schelling, 
who philosophized snugly under the wing of the 
ex-king of Bavaria, until the preseat Monarch of 
Prussia seduced him to Berlin, with the view of 
| annihilating Hegelism. 

Spite of “mediatization” and the destruction 
of the German empire, the little German princi- 
palities still hold their own; and many a Pfis- 
cherstein and Stiimperlingen, with an area of two 
miles square, and a revenue which would not pay 
the rent of a Regent-street shopkeeper, continue 
to boast their Prince Henry the 77th and Leopold 
the 101st. With the growth of the commercial 
classes and in these democratic times, their High- 
nesses have to put up with a good deal of ridicule, 
and may be thankful for the aid of even a privat- 
docent of Halle like Hugo Eisenhart, who has 
come to the rescue of “old nobility” with a trea- 
tise: Uber den Beruf des Adels im Staate (“On 

| the Function of an Aristocracy in a Political 
Society”), which seeks to prove that a hereditary 
aristocracy exists not merely by sufferance, but 
is rooted in the nature of things, and permanent 
as the immemorial hills. Hugo’s disquisition is 
from the shop of Cotta of Stuttgard and Tubingen, 
and the same firm sends forth with the strange 
announcement of “being for the benefit of the 
poor’—a posthumous volume of Afdhrchen by 
Clemens Brentano. Brentano was a brother of 
| the Bettina, and oddity seemed to run in the family. 
| For he prosecuted his but moderately successful 
| authorship in an ever-wandering hfe which ter- 
| minated in a sort of secular hermitship. He was 
| an author, however, to the last, and commended 
in his will this posthumous work to a friendly 
| editor, with directions that its profits should be 
| appropriated to the poor—directions which the 
publishers promise will be religiously conformed to. 
_ It is not to newspaper-reports of presentations 
| at Court, that we often owe intelligence of new 
| literary undertakings; but in the case of the 
| Paris Tuileries we have, once in a way, an ac- 
| knowledgment of this kind to make. “When 
| Guizot lately presented Montalembert to the 
| Prince-President, on the Count’s admission to 
| the French Academy, quite a literary conversa- 
| tion took place, from which we learn that Guizot 
| is about to write a Life of Oliver Cromwell. It 
is not a subject, certainly, which will bedistasteful 
I 
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to Louis Napoleon, especially as Montalembert 
and Guizot both remarked that a great change 
had taken place within the last twenty years in 
the feeling of the English upper classes towards 
Cromwell,—an observation which seems to in- 
dicate that Guizot’s work will be conceived in no 
unfriendly spirit towards him whom Macaulay 
calis “the greatest prince that ever ruled in 
England.” Certainly of all Frenchmen, perhaps 
of all foreigners, Guizot is the best qualified by 
political experience, and literary preparation to 
execute such a work. The translator and Editor 
of the English Memoirs relating to the period in 
question, the author of a formal and careful 
history of the “ Great Rebellion,” the biographer 
of Monk, and the portrayer ef more than one 
of the Statesmen of the Commonwealth, Guizot 
is reported to have announced himself to be in 
possession of novel and original documents relat- 
ing to Cromwell and his age, furnished from the 
archives of English families during his two 
residences in England. 

French historical literature follows with scru- 
pulous exactness the current of contemporary 
incident. Already we hear no more of the nota- 
bilities of the revolution of 1789, and two military 
heroes of the empire have been receiving celebra- 
tion in Bergonneux’ new £ssaz sur la vie de Lazare 
Hoche (“ Essay on the life of Hoche”) and Martha 
Beker’s simultaneous publication of tudes His- 
toriques sur Desaix (“ Historical Studies on 
Desaix.”) Sainte-Beuve has a new volume 
Derneers Portraits Littéraires (“Latest Literary 
Portraits”) of Theocritus and Mademoiselle Aisse, 
Benjamin Constant and Mme. de Kriidener. The 
impulse given in France to the study of Oriental 
literature and mamers by the labours of Silvestre 
de Sacy and of Remusat has, especially in the 
department of Arabic literature been vigorously 
maintained by the conquest of Algeria; and 
Caussin de Perceval’s Lssai sur [histoire des Arabes 
avant I’Islamisme (“Essay on the history of the 
Arabs before Islamism,”) is the best work that 
any country has yet produced on that subject. 
Not content with the Journal Asiatique, the 
oriental savants of Paris talk of soon commencing 
a Revue Orientale et Algérienne (“Oriental and 
Algerian Review.”) E. Texier, the author of an 
amusing little book on the Biography of living 
French Journals is commencing in the Siéele a 
work of a wider kind, a general history of the 
Fourth Estate in Europe. What vitality some 
errors have! M. Texier reproduces, with uncon- 
scious innocence, the old story of a newspaper 
started here at the time of the Spanish Armada, 
as ifno Mr. Thomas Watts, of the British Museum 
Library, had long ago proved the self-styled 
“English Mercurie” to be one of the most pal- 
pable of forgeries. 

The United States of America, with their 
systems of general education, their thriving 
inhabitants, their generally-diffused competency 
of means, and cheap book-publishing arrange- 
ments, certainly contain one of the most book- 
reading, though not book-writing communities 
on the face of the “’airth.” New literary journals 
are rapidly springing up, not of a critical kind 
indeed, but giving copious lists of the new pub- 
lications and republications of both continents. 
Bibliography itself, that most tardy-blowing of 
the sciences, begins to attract attention. Book- 
sellers from the chief emporia, such as Boston 
and New York, travel through the States, and their 
printed correspondence speaks everywhere of the 
growth of literary institutions, public libraries, 
and book-stores. Here and there even, an ori- 
ginal literary enterprise is in course of execution. 
Few literary people who have grown up in intel- 
lectual contact with the periodical press but have 
felt the want of a general index to its contents, 
both-as regards the subjects and the writers of 
articles. Such a work is in course of preparation 
by Mr. A. B. Poole, assistant librarian of the 
Boston (Massachusetts) Atheneum, and is to be 
published shortly under the title “A General Index 
to Periodical Literature.” It will bea pretty com- 
plete key to the contents of the chief British and 
Anglo-American periodicals, amounting to some 
fifteen hundred volumes. Each of them has been 
carefully indexed byan examination of each article, 
and the reference has been made under the sub- 
ject of which the article treats. The whole will 
be arranged alphabetically so that by turning to 
any subject, the periodical, the volume and the 
page will be immediately ascertained. An effort 
has been made to give, with the reference to an 
article, the name of the writer. In not a few cases 
this, of course, is impossible. But the names of 
the authors will be given of many thousand 











articles that were contributed anonymously to the 
leading Reviews and Magazines, and in several 
series—one of them, the North American Review 
—the writer’s name of every article will be given. 
Finally, the index will be brought down to Janu- 


ary, 1852; and a republication of that portion of | 


it which relates to British periodicals would, we 
are sure, be well received in this country. 





France. 
From our Paris Correspondent. 
Paris, March 8, 1852. 
LirERATURE is not as yet recovered from the blow 
given to it by the autocratical revolution of December, 
nor will it for some time. 
a certain amount of new novels, and we have promise 
of many ; amongst others, “ Dieuet Diable,” by Alexandre 
Dumas; “ Prince d’Ebene,” by M. de la Laudalle; “ Le 
Prince de Galles,” continuation of “ George III. and 
Caroline of Brunswick,” by M. Leon Gozlan; “Le Livre 


des Mysterés;” “La Soeur des Fantomes,” by M. Paul | 
Feral; “‘Le Damné de ]'Australie,” by M. Mery; “Le | 


Veau d'Or,” by Frederick Souli¢é; “ Alcibiade,” by 
Felix Deriege; “ Le Fils de Jeanne,” by M. P. Ferney; 


“Le Fou,” by Desnoyers; “Le Vengeur du Mari,” | 


third and last part, by M. Emmanuel Gonzales; 
“Romandu Panuvre,” by Francis Wey; “ Lydie,” by 
Alexandre Dumas, jun.; “ Renee,” by Madame Dash; 
“Les Plaies des Familles,” by Elie Berthet; “ Les Trois 
Reines,” by M. X. B. Saintine; “ Agathe,” by Alphonse 


Karr; “Ingenue,” by Alexandre Dumas. Here is a | 


list, selected from a few, quite enough to show the 
activity of the literary men of the day. 


The event of the quarter has been the singular | 


attempt of George Sand to revive an old style of drama, 
which for a long tizne has been abandoned. The earliest 
notions of the theatre-going Frenchmen are in con- 
nexion with Pierrot, Columbine, Harlequin, and Scafin, 
and their drolleries, lively stupidities, and bouffonneries, 
under their native costun ¢, or under their assumed dis- 
guises of Figaro and Rol. rt Macaire. Learned dramatic 
critics of the day, and Pris abounds in them, go back 
centuries to find the origin of this class of actor, and 
quote Vossius, where he says Sanniones (hence zan?) 


mimum agebant, rasis capitibus, fulgine faciem obducti; | 


others, to say nothing of those who quote Cicero, make 


Arlequin take his origin from a famous Italian actor of | 


the days of Henry IV., who, frequenting much the house 
of President Harlay, was thence called Arlequin, or 
little Harlay. Marivaux and Flavian popularised much 
this style of character; but let us quote Matharel de 
Fiennes :— 


Arlequin is a native of Bergama. Lemercier, apropos of 


his costume, speaks thus,—“ This personage belongs to the | 


comedy called allegorical satire dialogued, which puts upon 
the stage, not fictitious individuals, but real persons, or 


individualised corporations. Thus, each of the thirty-six | 


losanges of the coat figured a corporation. M. Commerson, 
described, about ten years ago the costume of Arlequin in 
the following witty tale :— 


Au temps joyeux du carnaval, 
Maitre Arlequin, plaisant original, 
Se trouva nez a nez, au détour d'une rue, 
Avec un courtisan renommé dans Paris. 
De part et d’autre on se salue, 
Arilequin du chapeau, monseigneur d’un souris. 
Comme un grand, ces jours —la, sans blesser |’ etiquette, 
Peut converser avec des plébeiens, 
Tout a coup notre grand s’arréte. 
Or ¢4! lami, dit-il, pourquoi des Bergamiens 
Avez-vous endassé l’habit sot et fantasque ? 
Sot, monseigneur ! reprend soudain le masque ; 
Ah! respecte un habit fait de trente des tiens, 
Des miens, monsieur? Des tiens, sur ma parole 
Prouve le Volontiers. Ecoute et sois discret 
Ce drap noir te couvert sur les bancs de I’école ; 
Ce ponceau, quand tu fus valet; 
Ce rouge fut tiré de ton ancien bonnet ; 
Ce jaune, de ta carmagnale ; 
Reconnais dans ce bleu ton habit de prefet ; 
Ce drap noir au sénat t’a ver jouer un role, 
Et tu portas ce blanc le jour méme ou tu dis ; 
“A bas Il’ aigle! vive les lis!” 
Ceir peut s’appliquer, je pense, 
A plus d’un grand seigneur qui fait da bruit en France. 


This style of comedy George Sand has attempted to 
revive in Les Vacanics de Pandolphe. 

Pandolphe is an old lawyer, who has retired from the 
cares of the world to the country, there to enjoy his 
fowl-house and his garden, and his cottage and his 
fruit-trees—in a word, his property. But alas! he 
has a servant, Marinette, which servant has a daughter, 
Violette, who has an affianced husband, Perdolino, and 
two gallants named Leander and Pascariel. Poor little 
Violette suddenly is discovered to have a rich uncle, 
Sbrufadelli, who is conveniently drowned with his whole 
family. Pascariel, his servant, joins an old master, 


Leander, to rob the deceased and to win Violette. Alus | 


for M. Pandelphe; he is called on to act. Violette loves 
Perdolino, Leander loves Violette, there is a fortune to 
be acquired for her—whut is to be done? M. Pan- 
dolphe must occupy himself with everything. Away 
he goes to the Chateau of Sbrufadelli, where there is a 


There issues from tbe press | 


numerous party. There is Dame Isabella, ex-mistress 
of the son of the house, who does not want to give up 
her place. She has, therefore, become the accomplice 
of Pascariel and Leander, aided by her servant, Colum- 
bine. Pandolphe is nearly wild. There is Violet 
jealous of Perdolino; there is Isabella has a bill of ex- 
change she wants paid, there is the notary of the house, 
all turn to Pandolphe. Columbine, to make Violet 
jealous, has kissed Perdolino. Violet is cross. Perdo- 
lino wants to kill himself, but Pandolphe threatens to 
shoot him, if he drowns himself, and Perdolino reflects. 
Then it turns out that the Marquis has left nothing but 
debts, and allis amicably settled. 

It will be seen that the plot is ordinary enough, but 
our regret is to say that, taken as a whole, it is a 
total failure. To have undertaken an imitation of the 
| Style of last century, in these positive days, was of 
itself a great fault. It is a greater to have failed. The 
| play is a strange mixture of metaphysic, popular say- 





| ings, and a straining after simplicity of action, There 
| is no variety, everybody speaks the same. 
| Why revive what is hopelessly defunct. One might 


as well replace gas by oil, as seek to interest in comedies 
of the Marivaux school. Everybody knows Marivaux. 
It is to be hoped that George Sand will seek an early 
opportunity of taking her revenge. 

The death of M. Merle has occasioned great regret 
in literary and dramatic circles. A personal friend thus 
relates the cause of his deuth:—“It is now six years 
ago. Merle came home; it was three o'clock. ‘Why 
have you come home so early?’ ‘ Because I am going 
to bed.’ ‘Are you ill?’ ‘No. I am ennuyed; the 
theatre m’ennuie, the world m'ennuie; I am going to bed.’ 
M. Merle went to bed; next day every attempt to make 
| him rise from his bed proved useless. He refused to get 
| up, but one hour a-day, to dine and have his bed made. 
How long did he remain in bed without being ili? A 
week—a month—six months. No! he remained two 
| years. He had his library beside his bed, and every- 
| thing needful to write, and, on his table de nuit, three 

favourite books—the French classics, Rabelais, and the 

Cuisinier Imperial—Merle was a gourmet. He was 

deaf for a long time to all the supplications of his family. 
| To the order of the doctors, who predicted serious 
| diseases, he answered:—‘ In my bed, I am not cold in 
| winter, while [ am cool in summer; living men fatigue 
me; I no longer love any but the dead, and I live here 
with them.’ The directors of theatres, who knew the 
life Merle had created for himself, sent him the MSS. of 
all new pieces, and a friend gave him his opinion as to 
the actors. In this way, Merle wrote his feuilleton. 
Sunday was, for this reason, his day of horrors.” 

This singular life ended in afflicting him with 

incurable diseases, and when he rose it was too late. 





Chants et Poésies de Pierre Dupont. 2me Edit. 
Paris: Garnier Freres. 1851. (Muse Popu- 
laire.) 

Pierre Dvuront has long been established as a 

fireside poet, and his songs, wedded to simple and 

| attractive airs, have, for some time past, shared, 
with those of Brranger, the love of his fellow 

countrymen. Hitherto they have only appeared 
in a scattered and fugitive manner, and it is only 
some three months ago that their author was 
induced to publish them in their present collected 
form. The success of the experiment has been 

immense; all France is seized with a fmore of 
| admiration, and hails them in a manner that too 
| plainly shows how rare a phenomenon it is to 
| have a Poet of Nature rising up from among her 

| sons. 

| There is no disguising the fact. The elegancies 

| of the Laute cour, the love-sonnets of the petits- 

mditres, are at last out of the fashion; and it is 
| time they were so. The inflexible sternness of 
the old fashioned rules has of late years become 
wonderfully relaxed; there has arisen a thirst for 
Nature and natural language; and the reading 
| people no longer find attraction in the loves and 
| woes of shepherds in velvet, and shepherdesses in 
| brocaded silk. Brrancer was the first who had 
| the boldness to throw down these time-honoured 
| idols, and the immense and deserved popularity 
| which his writings have enjoyed through so long 
| a series of years, proves both the necessity for the 
| change and the feeling with which his audacity 
was received. Corin and CoLetrE have taken 
| the place of Dapunis and Curor. RoceEr 
| Bonremrs is in higher favour than the most 
| euphonistical shepherd of the old school; and for 
| one adorer that sighed in vain at the feet of the 
brocaded shepherdesses, a hundred happy lovers 
| are rewarded upon the bosom of Lisetre. 
| But Beraxcer is the Poet of Paris. Immense 
in genius, unsurpassable in his choice of words, 
| his spirit-stirring songs are essentially Parisian. 
| Everywhere there is a distant prospect of the 
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, . | 
wineshop, the boulevard, and the guinguette. | 
We have long felt that the place so nobly filled by | 
Rozpert Burns in our literature was in France | 
waiting for an occupant; and, despite all his | 
earnest endeavours and undoubted genius, not 
even the melodious and classical LAMARTINE | 
could supply the want. But now is the void 
filled up: the pen of Dupont has winged its way | 
through the length and breadth of the land; from 
Strasburg to Marseilles, from Calais to the Alps, | 
they crown him, the new Tyrrzxvus, the rural | 
ANACREON, the Burns of France. 

Where all is beauty, it is impossible, in the | 
space of a short review, to indulge in any | 
lengthened quotations. We can well imagine the 
effect that in 1846, the second song in the collec- 
tion, Le Chant des Ouvriers, would produce upon 
the class for which it was composed. 

Nous dont la lampe le matin, 

Au clairon du coq se rallume, 

Nous tous qu’un salaire incertain 

Raméne avant l’aube a l’enclume, 

Nous qui des bras, des pieds, des mains, 

De tout le corps luttons sans cesse, 

Sans abriter nos lendemains 

Contre le froid de la viellesse, 
Aimons-nous, et quand nous pouvons 
Nous unir pour boire a la ronde, 


Le Réveillon des Etudiants smacks a little of the 
libertinism that is the reproach of Brerancerr, 
and confesses a freedom from morality that fully 
sustains one half of the declaration that— 

Le socialisme a deur ailes, 
L’etudiant et Touvr ier. 

Le Braconnier and Mon Aieule are splendid 
songs; and to them succeeds a ballad which, from 
its extraordinary strength of expression, we hold 
to be one of the gems of the collection, Les Louis 
d’or. It seems absurd to quote from a ballad 


| without saying something about the story, but 


we cannot refrain from giving a line or two, if 
only to show that the French is no longer amen- 
able to the old accusation of being a language 
incapable of rugged and expressive strength:— 

Sa voix gui sonnait comme un cuivre, 

Et, gui rendait le son du cor, 

Me dit: Au bois il faut me suivre, 

Je te promets cent louis d’or. 

The moral of this same ballad is a golden one, 
and he that runs may read it: that to prefer a 
life of promiscuous amours to an early marriage, 
is to do the work of a very dangerous master. 

Upon the Love-songs we shall forbear to 
descant, although Dupont is full of charming 





Que le canon se taise ou gronde 
Buvons (ter) 
A l’indépendance du monde! 
* > 


Quels fruits tirons-nous des labeurs 
Qui courbent nos maigres échines ? 
Ou vont les flots de nos sueurs ? 
Nous ne sommes que des machines. 
Nos Babels montent jusqu’au ciel, 
La Terre nous doit ses merveilles : 
Des qu' elles ont fini le miel, 
Le maitre chasse les abeiiles. 
Aimons-nous, &c. 
* * 
L'amour est plus fort que la guerre; | 
En attendant qu'un meilleur vent 
Souffle du ciel ou de la terre, 
Aimons-nous, &c. 
How nobly independent! and yet preaching | 
peace! Would that there were many such 
preachers to that warm-hearted, but unfortunate, 


people! 
La Mére Jeanne is a delicious little gem :— 


Je ne suis plus la fille fraiche 
Que l’on appelait Jeanneton ; 


Le rosier n’est plus en bouton. 


. It is true that in the next song, Ma Vigne, a 
little bit of the old Misanglomania, peeps out; 


| 
| 
| 
Le soleil a rougi la péche, | 
| 
| 
| 


but in so humorous a dress that we cannot find | 


in our hearts to be angry with it:— 


Bon Frangais, quand je vois mon verre 

Plein de son vin covleur de feu, 

Je songe, en remerciant Dieu, 

Qu'tis n°en ont pas (bis) dans I’ Angleterre (bis). 

If the French had never shown greater malice 
than in congratulating themselves upon our want 
of good wine of our own, it would have been very 
well for both of us. Looking upon it, moreover, 
in a commercial point of view, and recollecting 
what consumers we are of their Champagnes and 
Bordeaux, the taunt is not incompatible with the 
best and most kindly feelings. That Dupont is 
as well disposed towards this country as his 
national Egoism will permit, L’ Emigrée de France 
sufficiently tells us:— 

Pardonnez, chére Angleterre, 
Si jé vous hais sans raison ; 
Ailleu:s qu’ a Paris Ja terre 
N’est pour moi qu'une prison. 

An English taste would have been better 
pleased if La Comtesse Marguerite had been 
omitted. We are informed by the Preface that 
this legend has a philosophical tendency: we 
have not been so fortunate as to discover it. 


It deals in too light a manner with subjects, | aes “175 - 
8 : Jee"s: | but combining the brilliance and spirituel energy | 


which, in this country, we are happily accustomed 
to treat with somewhat of awe and veneration. 
pa og - 

The Preface says that in this, and also in Beelze- 


futh, the author hasarde sa pensée: we can assure | 


hazard his good name. 


Le Chant des Soldats, and many of the suc- | 


ceeding songs, are too republican in their 
tendencies to excite the sympathies of English 
readers very vividly. It is to be remarked, how- 
ever, that they were composed in and after the 
February of 1848; and few in this country can 
understand the full force of such an appeal as 
this :— 

Soldats, ne soyons pas gendarmes, 

Soutenons le peuple et ses droits! 

Desiring to indicate as well what appears to us 
as faulty as to cull the beauties, we would 
respectfully desire to be informed of the precise 
meaning to be attached to the phrase— 


Baionettes intelligentes ! 


novelties upon even this almost exhausted topic. 
We leave them with respectful tenderness to the 
criticism of all fond and faithful lovers. 

It is impossible in a Review devoted almost 
exclusively to English books, to prolong our notice 
of these Poesies any further, although there is 
ample subject for remarks ten times as long as 
those we have been induced to make. Such of 
our readers as desire a closer acquaintance with 
Dupont have an easy remedy in their hands; a 
couple of shillings and a walk to Mr. Jerrs in 
the Burlington Arcade will put them in possession 
of the whole volume, and this is the course we 
would heartily recommend to every admirer of 
genuine poetry, as valuable as it is rare. 








L’Ombre du Bonheur. -ar La Comtesse 
D’Orsay. Paris: Comon. 15, Quai Mala- 
quais. Libraire-Editeur. 


In a recent number we named these volumes as 
among the new works of the season. We are now 
in receipt of them, and though we believe in- 
tended for French rather than English circulation, 
they are entitled, as the production of our own 
countrywoman, to a place in our pages. 
| Ina modest and dignified preface to her work, 
the Countess D’Orsay disclaims the motive 
| principle of public praise, by telling us that 
“alone in life since the age of twenty, without 
family, without direct interests, she early adopted 
the habit of self-contemplation, and that of 
writing its results; and that it has been a con- 
solation and a pleasure to confide those sentiments 
to paper,” which, remodelled by maturer years, 
form the basis of her story. The book bears 
the impress of this throughout: nothing is 
written for effect—nothing is forced: nature 
speaks in every line—for the circumstances 
depicted, and the heart’s-life whose history it tells, 
are stereotyped around us. Yet, as in the clumsy 
fingers of a learner the same pencil falls powerless 
which is elsewhere the creator of mimic loveliness, 
second only to that of the real landscape itself—so 
these sketches had formed a sorry picture, had not 


| a practised and artistic hand grouped the models 


| of force, of grace, and of repulsion, while a true | 


| and feminine lustre, the reflection of clear and 


| refined intellect, has been thrown over the whole. | 


| The Countess has succeeded in giving us a story 
| of excessive interest, in style essentially French, 


of our lively neighbours with depths of sentiment 
purely English. 
national characteristics 


degenerate into 
volumes in which great judgment has been used: 
inherent in the conception of the story, they have 
not been employed as questionable accessories to 
an unhealthy and surreptitious excitement, but as 
necessary ingredients. Imitators generally go 
beyond their models: such is not the case here: 
these are the vivid hues of the Tropics with 
the fresh and enduring fruits of our northern 
clime. 

We have only space for two short extracts, and 
translation inevitably weakens the original text. 


In a struggle between two women, the one in love, 
the other nerely feigning to be so, it must be remarked 
that the chances neither are, nor ever can be, equal. 
The coquette who seeks to please, and whose heart is 





Not that we desire to see our | 
the | 


him that here at least many such will go far to | equivocal: far from it. There are scenes in these | 


free, calculates, arranges all her manoeuvres—as a | 


skilful general upon the eve of a battle iays down the 
plan of attack and weighs the means of defence. She 
has foreseen everything; at all times vigilant—con- 
stantly under arms—unassailable alike to impulse and 
surprise, she turns te account the most trifling 
occurrences to assure herself of victory. Nay, more, 
she has that perfect self-possession which indifference 
produces—in itself so resistless a weapon, This 
advantage, the results of which are beyond cal- 
culation, enables her to display the brilliance of her 
wit, the charm of her conversation, the evenness of her 
temper. She knows how to excite alternate hope and 
fear, she makes use of every weakness, of every passion, 
in the man she desires to begnile and captivate; remain- 
ing herself the whole time invulnerable, protected by the 
mailed armour of frigid coquetry. 

The poor woman, on the contrary, whose whole life is 
devoted toa single thought, is uneasy, jealous, agitated; a 
word, a look makes her tremble, and she beholds herself 
eternally disarmed by a victor, too often relentless. 
Passion is impetuous and unreflecting; every obstacle 
irritates and alarms it; men desire difficulties—that 
they may surmount them: the coquette, better taught, 
knows how to create them—she allows herself occa- 
sionally to appear entrapped—but surrenders never. 
The woman who loves fears she cannot give enough— 
anticipates sacrifices—never reasons with herself — 
spares nothing, but with a lavish hand squanders 
her advantages, and loses them: her mind always 
| straining towards a single aim, is deprived of its 
elasticity; her thoughts revolve around one eternal 
circle; her beauty (her last stronghold), languishes at 
| last in vigils, and weeping—for to love is to weep! 

Apropos of the opera, here is an excellent 
passage: 

If we wished to follow the example of some fashion- 
able authors, we might, under names slightly disguised, 
| describe here some of the occupants of the principal 
| boxes, and paint them with sufficient resemblance for 
everybody to recognise them, yet so caricatured that 
| the originals would have no inclination to claim their 
| identities, preferring rather to digest in silence their 
| natural indignation. 

This lax system of moral assassination has been 
sometime practised in England; but it is only of late 
that in France they have dared to speculate upon the 
| misfortune or disgrace of families, by dragging before a 
| public, eager for scandal, a history, true or false, over 
| which time has thrown the veil of oblivion; or, per- 
| chance, so recent, that the wound, scarcely healed, opens 

afresh to bleed with redoubled vigour. 

If this be a shameful speculation upon the griefs of 
| our neighbours, the money which is derived from it— 
| the price of those tears you cause to flow—ought to 
| burn your hands, as did the gain of Judas. If it become 
an exercise of private vengeance, remember that the 
imocent suffer with the guilty; that in attacking the 
reputation of the father—the honour of the mother— 
you blast the child who has never offended you. 

If you think simply to expose to ridicule a being 
| hardened in evil, stop and inquire whether this good 
story, which excites so much laughter, has not held its 
victim enclosed in its folds, as did the poisoned tunic of 
Nessus. How do you know that those eyes, appearing 
so hard and bold, have not been scorched by the 
burning tears of shame? How do you know that your 
pleasantry, thrown off so skilfully, will not be the arrow 
that carries death? 

He who mocks at the infirmities of the body, is 
scouted, and with reason. Do you then think that 
the sufferings of the soul merit less respect? Grief 
| was venerated by the Ancients, who preserved their 
tears in precious vases; in our age of refined civilisation 
must one set them up for sale, drop by drop, to public 
ridicule? 
| Alas! remember that the most terrible of all tragedies 
are those which it 1s most easy to parody. 


We seldom hear truth told so plainly, yet so 
mildly ; not every one who acknowledges the fault, 
submits tamely to the reproof. Enough has been 
shown to claim for these volumes attention, not 
less on account of their accurate development 
| of social evil, than for the absence of all bitter- 
ness with which a remedy is suggested. If women 
would always thus write, men would more fre- 
quently listen. 








Denmark. 


Memorials of the Danes and Northmen. U6 inder om 
de Danske og Normendene i England, Skotland, 
og Ireland.) Af J.J.A. Worsaak. Kjobenhavn. 
1851. 8°. 

Tuat a modern Dane should look on this country 

with some degree of interest is extremely natural. 

Here, some thousand years ago, his ancestors 

fought, and burnt and slew, and made the name of 
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the “black Danes” terrible—here they subdued, 
for a time, the Saxon population—here the crown 
of England was worn by four Danish kings in 
succession, for the space of two generations— 
and, here, at the present hour, Danish blood still 
circulates in English veins. 

It was with the view of ascertaining what 
memorials of these fierce invaders are still to be 
found amongst us, that our author, provided with 
introductions from the Duke of SurHERLAND and 
the Earl of ELLesmMEre, who both took the greatest 
interest in his undertaking, visited different parts 
of the United Kingdom some few years since, and 
we have the results in the volume before us, a most 
pleasant, historical, and antiquarian dissertation, 


interesting to the modern Englishman, as it | 


cannot fail to be flattering to the Dane. : 
It is to the southward of the ancient Watling- 


street, which, beginning at Dover, ran through | 


Canterbury and London north-westwards to 
Chester, where the remains of Anglo-Saxon influ- 
ence are chiefly discernible. North and _north- 
eastwards of this line, especially upon the sea- 
coast, the Danes had the greatest ascendancy, and 
here the memorials of their invasions and occu- 
pancy of the country most abound. This as it 
respects England. But not only here, but all 
along the east coast of Scotland, the northern 
counties of Caithness and Sutherland, the Orkneys 
and Shetland, the Hebrides, the southern of these 


islands (Sodor), and especially the Isle of Man, | 


we may track the unmistakeable footsteps of 
daring vikings and victorious seakings. From the 
latter island and through the Pentland Firth, and 
from the vogs or bays of the Orkneys we can 
follow them to different parts on the coasts of 
Ireland, to the Liffey and the Shannon, and note 
their progress as successful plunderers, cruel 
invaders, and even as crafty diplomatists. Nor 
were all these invasions on our coasts by any 
means unnitigated barbarism, if we can place any 
confidence in tradition or legendary lore. The 
black Dane and the light-haired Northman had 
each his brighter parts before the name of chivalry 
was properly known in Europe. He was daring, 
but he could be generous; he was fierce, but was 
not unsusceptible of tender emotions; and, in the 
day when princesses and king’s daughters were 
nearly as plentiful as blackberries, many are the 
tales we have of the conquests achieved by Danish 
chiefs and heroes o’er fair ladies hearts. Among 
the latter is the following, cited by Mr. Worsaaxr, 
which we have a dim recollection of having heard 
sung, in ballad form, in the North of Scotland, 
many years ago. It may remind the reader of 
Camppect’s “Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” in its 
tragical results, and might properly be headed— 
THE DANE AND THE SCOTTISH LORD'S DAUGHTER. 

During a foray in Morayshire, a Danish warrior was 
captured by the Scots, and placed in a strong tower, 
where a speedy death awaited him. But the daughter 
of the lord of the castle, who had fallen in love with 
him, and who was loved by him in turn, opened the 
coor of his prison one night, and fled away with him. 
In the morning the lord of the castle set out in pursuit, 
and came up with the fugitives on the banks of the 
Findhorn, which runs through Moray. The lovers, who 
were both on one horse, attempted to cross the stream, 
but the tired-out animal could not contend with the 


current, and the loving pair founda grave in the deep | 


waters of the Findhorn. Near Dalsie, in Nairnshire, 
there is a little dell, inclosed by steep banks, overgrown 
by hanging birches. In the midst of this lovely spot, 
may be seen a grave, forming a heap of stones, at one 
end of which stands an elevated monument (Bautasteen) 
ornamented with a sculptured cross, and several ancient 
tokens. This, say the common people, is the gravestone 
of the Scottish princess. 


Such traditions as these easily lead us away 


from the matter-of-fact old Roman Watling- | 


street. South of this line, the terminating names 


of places are chiefly Anglo-Saxon—north, they | 


are Danish or Norse. In the south of England, 
we haye the names of places with the termina- 
tions, ton, ham, bury or borough, hurst, den, down, 
Jord, &e., all purely Anglo-Saxon. In the east and 
north of England, the great proportion of the cor- 
responding terminating names of places are 
purely Danish, or derived from what we now call 
the Icelandic language. Thus we have by (a 
hamlet), as in Whitby; thorp (a village), as in 
Bishopsthorp, Staindrop; with (a wood), as Stor- 
with; thwaite (a spot in the midst of cultivated 
land), as in Brackenthwaite; garth (a farm or cul- 
tivated place), as in Applegarth; also in dale (a 
dell), tarn (a small lake), beck (a streamlet), and 
in such terminations as haugh and fall. All these 


words must be familiar to our northern readers, | 


who can appreciate their value and applicability | 
to localities far better than can the modern Saxons | 
of the south, in whose dialect they were wanting. 
We might give further instances from our author, 
but we fear to be wearisome. | 

In his progress northwards, Mr. Worsaar was | 
| continually reminded of his countrymen, in the 
physiognomy of the rural population. Without 
absolutely asserting it, he believes he had fallen 
in with 


DESCENDANTS OF THE ANCIENT DANES. 
As well in the midland as the northern counties of | 
| Ergland, I was continually meeting in with familiar | 
| faces, in rural districts especially. Had I met the same | 
people in Denmark or Norway, it would never have 
occurred to me that they were foreigners. Now and 
| then, too. I met in with some, whose taller growth and 
sharper features reminded me of the natives of South 
| Jutland or Sleswic, and particularly of Angel, that 
quarter of Denmark which sent the earliest new inha- 
| bitants to England. I cannot absolutely say that, in 
these cases, I fell in with people lineally descended from 
the ancient dwellers of the north. I merely allude to | 
the circumstance as one which cannot fail to attract 

the uttention of the northern traveller, that the inhabi- 

tants of the north of England, on the whole, have an 

unmistakeable external resemblance to the Danes and 

Norwegians, more so than in any other part of England. 





Not only the features, but the tongue of the 
ancient Dane, is to be found in this district — in 
household words, which have their correspondent 
form in even the modern Danish. We wish to 
avoid pedantry, and shall, therefore, quote a few 
instances only. Our northern readers are fami- 
liar with such words as the following—nowt, crib, | 
| muok, middin’, threaves, big, ling, rowan-tree, a 
| gowk, a lea-rig, a lyster, a mackshift, a greep (ina 
| cow-house), kc. All these words are Danish, and 
| hundreds more might be quoted—words in daily 
use among our northern English and lowland 
Scottish populations. The very cecumenical 
| exclamation, gammon! exists to the present hour 
| in the Icelandic and Danish. The word means 
fun or merriment, or, in common parlance, you 
are jesting! A festing-penny is earnest money; 
to glower (a favourite word with DickeEns,) is, to 
stare at; a handsel is lucky money—the price of 
the first bargain with a dealer; /andsel-Monday 
is the Scottish equivalent for the English boxing- 
day. Some of our Celtic acquaintances may feel 
' sore when we tell them that the Ai/t is Gothic in 











name, if not in origin. The ancient Northmen 
wore a short tunic resembling the kilt, but not 
over bare limbs. A Danish or Norwegian milk- 
| maid would kilt up her petticoats had she to go 
| a-milking of a morning across a dewy meadow, 
| just as would a Northumbrian damsel, and both 
| would use precisely the same term for the action. 


Mr. Worsaae further remarks the singular fact 
| of the correspondence of the dialects of the north | 
| of England with those of Jutland on the opposite 
coast. There are many words common to the 
north of England and Jutland, which are not to 
be found in the Danish language, and he cites 
several examples of north-country words, which 
he pronounces to be pure Juttish. These dialectic 
affinities will readily account for the existence of 
similar customs and traditions in Scandinavia and 
the North. Many of our northern ballads have 
their parallel in Denmark, and Mr. CarnyLe 
derives the popular story of Jack the Giant Killer 
from the adventures of the thunder-god Thor. 

Memorials of the Danish invasions still exist 
in the shape of forts, earthen mounds, cairns and 
tumuli raised over fallen chiefs and heroes 
throughout the country. On the hill-side, near 
Uffington, in Berkshire, is the monster horse 
above three-hundred feet in length. 





This, say the common people, was hewn out (in the 
chalk) in memory of a victory which King Alfred 
gained over the Danes in the neighbourhood. On the 
heaths near Eddington were shown, not long since, the 
defences which the Danes cast up against Alfred. On 
the plain near Ashdon, in Essex, where it is supposed 
the battle of Ashingdon took place, several large 
“ Danish” barrows are to be seen, which long, though 
erroneously, were said to contain the bones of fallen 
Danes. The dwarf elder, which bears red berries, is 
said to have sprung from the blood of the slaughtered 
Danes. It is hence also called Daneblood and Dane- 
| worth. It chiefly blooms in the neighbourhood of | 
| Warwick, where it is said to have sprung up and to have | 
received its colour from the blood that was shed there, | 
| when Canute the Great captured and laid waste the | 
| town. 





! 
From such traditions as these, our author infers | 
the terror that the Danes must formerly have | 





inspired in this country. We cannot follow him 
into the various interesting details of his volume, 
nor are we prepared, in every case, to assent to 
his conclusions. We believe he is right, however, 
when he claims the husting (municipal or local 
court) as a Danish institution. London, Win- 


| chester, and other cities have still their husting 


(house-thing) now written hustings. We cannot 
so readily admit that we inherit trial by jury from 
our Danish invaders, though we are ready to 
allow the great similarity of the Danish institu- 


| tion called nafn (naming), where the accused, ir 


criminal cases especially, had the right to select a 
certain number from the people, who after being 
sworn, had to pronounce him guilty or not guilty, 
before sentence could be pronounced. The old 
Danish law-books ought to be consulted on this 
subject prior to any future essay on the institutior 
of trial by jury—the pride of Englishmen. 

In the Isle of Man, which was long occupied 
by the Danes, and ruled by Danish kings, we 
meet in with numerous runic inscriptions, camps, 
forts and other memorials of their presence there. 
The existing runic monuments belong chiefly to 
the Christian period, are generally rudely-sculp- 
tured stones, where the cross is most conspicuous 
with figures of men and animals, and ornaments 
formed of intertwined snakes and dragons. The 
deciphered inscriptions are very simple, as:— 
“ Sandulf the Black, raised this cross to his wife 
Arnbjorg;” Jualf, son of Thorolf the Red, raised 
this cross to his mother Frida,” and such like. 

We shall conclude this notice with an extract 
respecting the mound where the acts of the 
Manx House of Keys are still proclaimed, in 
open air. 

THE TYNWALD. 

This mound, which is sitvated in the midst of a dell 
on the west coust of the island, north of Peel, was: 
originally constructed of earth from all the seven 
parishes. It is composed of four stages, of which the 
lowest is eight feet broad, the next six feet, the third 
four feet, and the uppermost six feet again. It is three 
feet between each stage, and the entire circumference of 
the mound is about 240 feet. It is covered with green- 
sward. Ouce a year, on the feast of Jolin the Baptist, 
the governor of Man, with a military escort, proceeds 
from Castletown, and assembles with the Tynwald court 
(the deemsters, keys, council, &c.), in St. Jolin’s chapel 
to hear service. After this the whole court sets out for 
the mound in solemn procession, where the law is pro- 
claimed every year in English and Manx. 

Of all the Northern Thingmounds (juridical hills) 
which can be traced in the ancient Danish part of Eng- 
land, in the north of Scotland, the Orkneys and Shet- 
land, and which formerly existed, also, in Iceland, in 
Norway, and all the rest of the north, this is the only 
one now in use. 

In truth it is highly singular, that the last remains 
of the old northern Thing which, for the protection of 
the pubtic liberty, was held under the open sky, before- 
the assembled people, and which was conducted by ihe 
chiefs and chosen men of the people, should not be met 
in with in the North itself, but on a little island far 
towards the west, and in the midst of the British 
kingdoms! 

In his zeal for his subject, Mr. Worsaaz has 
committed several mistakes; but they must be 
so obvious to readers of ordinary information 
that we do not think it desirable to dwell upon 
them. 











German Notion oF ENGLAND 1N 1652.—THE 
Lonpon Literary Journar, Tue Critic, has 
been publishing, since the commencement of the present 
year, under the title ** Two Centuries Ago,” a chrono- 
logical retrospect of the events of the year 1652, and 
indeed, as they happened from day to day, so that the 
first paper of the series recapitulates the history of each 
day trom the Ist to the 16th January. As authorities, 


| use is made of the reports of the proceedings in Par- 


liament (Commons’ Journals, Vol. VI.) of the 
newspapers and pamphlets contained in the King’s 
Pamphlets of the British Museum, and of Godwin’s 
History of the Commoniealth. 1t is interesting to 
observe the promineney of many points of resemblance 


| between France in 1802 and England in 1652. The 


Protector, or “* Lord General, as in 1652 he was still 


| termed, executes in England the same strokes of state 
| as the Prince-President in France. 


Then as now, we 
find alongside of the most sanctimonious subjection to 
religious dogma, violence contemning all traditionary 
law; then as now, a coquetting at one and the same 
time with the military power and with socialistic ideas. 
The Unele has in no way any resemblance with Oliver 
Cromwell, strong as is that which is apparently borne 
to the latter by the Nephew, &e. &e. &¢.—Magazin 


| fur die Literatur des Ausiandes (Berlin.) 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 
SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
PHYSICS. 


Tue Heamnc Errecrs or Evecrricrry. — 
In another instance have the Friday evening meetings 


at the Royal Institution maintained their wonted | 


reputation for the elucidation and description of what- 
ever is most novel and striking, either in pure or 
applied science, by a lecture delivered at one of these 
assemblies, on the above subject, by Mr. W. R. Grove, 
the author of The Correlation of the Physical Forces 
After tracing the various modifications of the belief 
held by mankind, respecting the agents concerned in the 
production of natural phenomena, from the long reign 
of the creed of supernatural agency, and of the continual 


intervention of spiritual beings, in the maintenance of | 


the ordinary functions of life, a belief which kept its 


ground until the decline of Alchemy, and the notable , 


discovery of Torricelli of the material nature of atmo- 


spheric air, when hypothetical fluids, took the place of , 


the more intangible ghostly entities, the lecturer pointed 
out, that the tendency of modern investigation was to 
uproot all such notions, and to refer our hitherto so- 
called imponderable agents or fluids, to simple modifi- 
cations of the condition of matter. From the ideas 


entertained by Bacon, and in some measure accepted by | 


Rumford, and Davy, that heat is a particular condition 
of matter, Mr. Grove has been led, after pondering for 
some years upon the subject, to the analogous conclusion, 
that electricity is simply a condition of matter, and that 
the existence of an electrical fluid, is an assumption 
quite as superfluous to account for Electrical phenomena, 
as it is to explain those of Heat and Gravitation. 
Reasoning further upon the evidence afforded of the 


disturbance of the molecular arrangement of matter, | 


whenever it assumes the electric or magnetic state, as 
in the expansion of a platinum wire during the trans- 
mission of the gulvanic current, and also by its: fusion, 
when the molecules ran together and assume the 
spheroidal shape, if the current be sufficiently intense; 


and, as in the emission of light, when precipitated | 


THE 


but the ridges of the present craters are so sharp and thin, 


| that two persons can scarcely stand abreast upon that 


portion of the crater. During the late eruption, the lava 
found vent at the base of the cone, on a level with the sand 
plain which fills the old crater of Somma, pouring forth 
in a stream of scoriaceous lava, which ran through a 
well-defined canal; whilst that uf 1849, flowed towards 
Pompeii, in a glowing torrent, copious enough to over- 
whelm a small village and its vineyards, situated at a 
a distance of several miles, The meteorological observa- 
tory erected on Vesuvius by the King of Naples under 
the superintendence of Melloni, is still vacant, and 
destitute of instruments; this distinguished physicist 
having been dismissed from his Directorship of the Ob- 
servatory, as well as from his chair in the University, to 
gratify some caprice or cabal. When was an Italian 
philosopher spared persecution ? 

Tue Vorcaniciros or TurBaco.—Don Joaquin 
Acosta, combats the opinion held by Humboldt and 
Parrot, that the gas evolved by the Volcanicitos of Tur- 
bacos (volcanicito means a little volcano), is almost pure 
nitrogen. The two last observers regard the gaseous 


| exhalations of these Salses, or mud-volcanoes, together 


with those in the peninsula of Taman, as exceptions to 
the general rule, as the gases disengaged from Salses are 
generally carburetted-hydrogen, impregnated with petro- 
leum oil, and a little carbonic acid. Colonel Acosta 
states that these volcanicitos form no exception to this 


| rule, the gas evolved being carburetted hydrogen, 


charged with petroleum, and which may be easily 
ignited as it rises to the muddy surface of the crater, | 
At Turbaco, the evolntion of gas is intermittent, whilst 
at Mendes and Guaduas, the discharge is constant; the 
gases from the latter depositing sulphur by combustion, 
which is not the case with that of Turbaco. These 
volcanicitos at Turbace, seem to be connected with the 
Salses on the coast of Carthagena, which have for their 
focus the volcano of Galera Zemba. The most celebrated 
recent eruption of a Salse took place near Baku on the 


| Caspian, in 1827, when the flames were visible at the 


magnetic oxide of iron, suspended in water, is subjected | 


to magnetic influence, he argued, that, as in the well- | 


known mechanical experiment of allowing the first of 
a row of balls of some inelastic material, to strike the 
second ball with considerable force, when neither the 
second, nor indeed any ball intermediate to the first and 
last, suffers any motion, but that this last alone flies off 
from the series, and gives evidence of the transmission 
of momentum, so electricity is nothing more than 
a dynamic relation of the molecules of matter towards 


each other. These views Mr. Grove illustrated and | 


enforced by showing that, as is well-known, heat is 
developed both by the friction of masses, and also by 
molecular friction, as evidenced by extending rapidly a 
piece of caoutchouc; and that it is also manifested when 
4 magnetic current passing through a bar of iron is 
alternated, by rapidly changing the poles of an electro- 
magnet, this breaking and restoration of the current, 
causing a rise of temperature in the iron bar, which the 
lecturer attributed to the friction consequent upon the 
molecular disturbance of the particles of the iron. He also 
adduced some weighty reasons for regarding the visible 
manifestation of electricity, as being invariably ac- 


distance of many miles, and vast masses of rock were 
ejected, with the mud, from the crater of Jokmali. 


CHEMISTRY. 

DonariumM, A NEW Metat.—Dr. Bergmann an- 
nounces the discovery of another metal, existing as a 
silicated oxide, in a mineral found in the Zircon-svenite 
at Brevig in Norway, sent to him by Hr. Krantz of 
Bonn, some specimens of which I have seen at Mr. 
Highley’s, jun., of Fleet-street, Krantz’s, London agent; 
this mineral has been termed orangite, from its colour, 
particularly when powdered; it is of a foliated struc- 
ture, of various shades of red, slightly translucent, and 
of considerable density, viz., 5397. Donarium is the 
metallic base of an oxide analogous to Zirconia and 
Yttria; it is obtained by the usual method of acting on 
the oxide by potassium; it slowly oxidizes in hot water, | 


| assumes the metallic lustre when rubbed in an agate 


| very slowly by nitric acid, but is converted into the red 


companied with combustion of ponderable matter, clos- | 
ing his experimental proofs by the novel one of eliciting | 
a visible arc of light from the surface of water, | 


negatively electrified by a very powerful Grove’s battery, 
towards a positive pole of platinum; the flashes taking 
an upward direction, a course contrary to the attraction 
of gravitation, and the same as that of the aqueous 
electrified vapour; under these circumstances the 


lecturer held that water underwent combustion, just as | 


iron-wire, or charcoal are known to do under similar 
circumstances. 
GEOGNOSY. 

THE present Aspect or Vesuvius.—The erup- 
tions of Vesuvius in 1849 and 1850 have completely 
changed the character of the summit of this volcano; the 
former crater being choked with ashes and scoria, whilst 
two craters have replaced it on the summit of the cone. 


The deeper and more aetive is that of the last eruption, | 
which ison the Pompeii side of the cone, the other be- | 


ing om the side of the Bay of Naples. Mr. Silliman, 
junior, a son of the well-known philosopher of the United 
States, and who has lately visited the mountain, regards 
the crater of 1850 as being 900 to 1000 feet in depth, 
but the constant presence ef steam and sulphureous 
vapour, renders it impossible, at present, to venture upon 


a descent. ‘This emission of vapour is constant, but the | 
volcano exhibits no other evidence of activity at present. | 


Not only is the form of the summit considerably altered, 


mortar, burns with a reddish light when ignited, yielding 
a red oxide, is not acted on by hydrochloric acid, and 


oxide when heated with aqua-regia ; its sp gr.is 7°35. | 
Solutions of this metal yield a white precipitate with 
ammonia, which changes to yellow when dried by 
exposure to air, and becomes red on ignition, this is the | 
oxide of donarium, which occurs in dark-red, heavy 
and brilliant scales, insoluble in all the strong acids, 
excepting concentrated sulphuric acid; the hydrate, | 
however, readily dissolves in the common acids. These 
solutions ar» colourless, and afford white precipitates 
with the aikalies and their carbonates, a voluminous 
white precipitate with oxalic acid, a gelatinous trans- 
parent mass, when neutral, with phosphate of soda, a | 
flesh-coloured precipitate, when neutral with ferrocyanide | 
of potassium, a dark green precipitate with hydrosul phate 


, of ammonia, but no precipitate with ferrideyanide of 
| potassium, sulphuretted-hydrogen or tincture of galls. | 


Donarium forms a volatile chloride, a non-crystalline | 
sulphate, a deliquescent and crystalline nitrate, and a | 
brillant and permanent white oxalate. The characters 
assigned to donarium hy its discoverer, Dr. Bergmann, 
especially the distinctive properties of its oxide, chloride, 
and sulphuret, are good prima facie evidence of its 
really being a distinct metal, although. knowing from 
experience how frequently mixtures of two or more 
known substances, assume deceptive properties and 
characters, I deem it unwise to rank it as a new ele- 
mentary body, until Dr. Bergmann’s researches have 
been investicated and confirmed by some experienced | 
mineral analyst, a race of men yearly decreasing both | 
at home and abroad. 

Composition oF GuTTA PrERcHA.—This well, | 
thongh recently known, valuable substance, differs in 
composition from caoutchouc, which consists of twelve: | 





DRAMA, &. 


equivalents of carbon to ten of liydrogen, whilst gutta 
percha, according to Arppe, is a mixture of no less 
than six distinct resins, probably formed from a com- 
pound of ten equivalents of carbon to eight of hydrogen. 
This is opposed to the opinion of Soubeiran, who regards 
eaoutchouc and gutta percha as identical in compo- 
sition, an opinion which is probably incorrect, the 
products of the destructive distillation of these sub- 


| stances differing considerably. 


APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 


ArtiriciAL FLavours or Frorrs.—Within these 
few months, the pharmaceutical journals have contained 
several formule for the production of various essences, 
which, when diluted with spirit, or mixed with sugar in 
confectionary, closely resemble in flavour the pine apple, 
jargonelle pear, ribston pippin, rum, &c., flavours with 
which some of my readers have doubtless made 
acquaintance. 

Several varieties of these artificial flavours and per- 
fumes, which were to be found at the Exhibition in 
Hyde Park, are already largely employed hy perfumers, 
spirit dealers, and confectioners; and grape oil, or 
essence of cognac, and artificial oil of bitter almonds, 
may be added to the above list. Excepting the last 
named, which is obtained by the action of strong nitric 


| acid on benzole or benzine, a hydro-carbon, obtained from 


coal tar, and thus forming nitro-benzole, which, in a 
state of greater or less purity, is this artificial vil of 
bitter almonds, all these essences belong to the class 
of ethers, that of pine apple being butyric ether, or, in 
strict language, butyrate of oide of ethyl; the pear 
being a spirituous solution of the acetate of the oxide of 
amyl; apple is a valerianate of omide of amyl; and 
essence of cognac appears to be a sulphate of owide of 
amyl, and so on; this amyl is the basis or radical of oil 
of potatoes, called also fasel or fousel oil, and chemically 
termed amylic alcohol, or hydrate of oxide of amyl, 
which is largely obtained as a refase product in our 
distilleries, it being requisite to separate this fusel oid 
from the spirit, on account of its powerful and nauseous 
smell, and acrid taste. These discoveries. not only fur- 


| nish us with additional proof that the varied delicious- 


ness of fruits, both in scent and flavour, may, with 
great probability, be attributed, in many cases, to the 


| presence of minute portions of the ethers of the organic 


acids, as we already know to be the case in the bouquet 
of wines, which aroma is due to the @nanthic ether 
they contain, but also give still stronger encouragement 


| to the expectation now reasonably entertained, that the 


skill of the chemist will, ere long, produce several of 


' the costly organic compounds, such as the alkaloids, 


quinine, morphia, &c., in lieu of extracting them from 
their respective drugs, which, in the case of the sources 
of quinine, the barks of various cinchonas, Peruvian 
bark, are becoming dearer and scarcer, whilst the in- 
creasing utility of this invaluable active principle, has 
rendered it imperatively necessary as a therapeutic 
agent. The knowledge of these artificial organic pro- 
ducts and bases, and the conditions under which they 


| may be produced, is daily extending, for there have 


never yet been patient, persevering and pertinent in- 


| quiries put to Nature by the follower of abstract science, 


but which have been answered, not simply in reply to 
the special inquiry, and solution of the immediate 
question, but the replies have led to further investiga- 


‘tion, not by the philosopher alone, but also by the 


inventor, and the adapter of the discoveries of the 
first to the purposes of civilised life; these discoveries 
and inventions, spreading and extending in an ever 
widening circle, an ever progressive movement, to which 
the marvellous adaptations and appliances of the last 
few years bear the most unquestionable testimony, 
Hermes. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 
TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


| Lorp MonTEAGte has been elected president of the Art- 


Union of London. The council have determined on 
issuing a.medal, as part of their series, commemorative 
of the late Mr. Wyon, R.A., and have commissioned. his 
son, Mr. L. Wyon, to exeeute it. It, has been deter- 


| mined to issue a series of illustrations. of Byron's 


Childe Harold for a future year. Mr. Henry Cousins 
has been engaged by Mesers. Paul. & Dominic Colnaghi 





' to engrave in mezzotint Turner's great picture of The 


Wreck,, painted. for the late Earl of Yarborough. This 
work represents the destruetion of The Minotaur, a 
British seventy-four, lost on the Hang Sands, off the 
Dutch coast, about the year 1800. The late Sir 
Robert Peel's statue, by Behnes,. is cast in bronze, and 
the difficult operation of ponring the metal. into the 
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mould was performed last week with the utmost success. 
Its intended site is opposite the Court House at Leeds. 
The bronze statue for the city of London, by the same 
eminent sculptor, is also in a state of great forward- 
ness:———Letters from Rome state that the Pope has 
formed a commission for seeking out and preserving 
Christian antiquities. Amongst other things, it is 
directed to cause copies of all the most remarkable 
frescoes in the catacombs to be made at once, many of 
them being in danger of being destroyed by damp; also 
to publish a weekly periodical containing detailed ac- 
counts of the labours of the commission, and information 
on all matters relative to Christian archeology. 
There is a picture now lodged at the Amateur Gallery, 
121, Pall-mall, which, apart from its own merits, is 
rendered interesting by being the first large picture ever 
painted, or (by many people) ever seen in Australia. It 
is an illustration of the Scripture, “ Suffer little children 
to come unto me.” The painter is Mr. Marshall 
Claxton. The churchwardens of St. Paul’s Church, 
Covent-garden, have resolved to erect memorial tablets 
for two well-known poets whose remains rest within 
their precincts—Butler, the author of Hudibras, and 
Dr. Walcott, the noted Peter Pindar. ——Mr. Herbert, 
the distinguished artist, has resigned his appointment 
in connexion with the School of Design at Somerset- 
house, having several days ago taken farewell of the 
students. 














MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


NEW MUSIC. 
La Perle de (Exposition Polka du Concert. 
Maenus. 
The Approach of Spring. Ballad, by W. J. Wrtcnton. 
A Good Honest Heart. Song written by G. Linn-xvus 
Banks. Composed by W. 8. New. London: 
Jewell and Letchford. 


Tue first. of these compositions is the celebrated polka 
which Macnvs, the composer, performed with such 
immense eclit at the Great Exhibition, where its 
reception was sufficient acknowledgment of its ex- 
cellence, and we recommend it to our musical readers 
as possessed of three good qualities. It is short, difficult 
and pleasing. 

The ballad, by Wricuroy, is graceful and flowing, 
and at this season of the year most apropos. 

A Good Honest Heart, by New (by-the-bye a new 


Par D. 


composer), is a true English song: to use the words of | 


a contemporary, a good, manly, honest song, very ener- 
getic as regards the music, rather egotistical as regards 
the words, but nevertheless superior to the great 
majority of gentlemen’s songs, and must ensure a good 
share of popularity. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Motrz. Racer has just appeared in a new play, 
Diane, written expressly for her by M. Emile Augier. 
Madame Pleyel is announced as intending to pass 
the season in London, on her way to the United States. 
——Edinburgh journals speak in high terms of a young 
lady whose stage name is Miss Fane; and who has 

peared with success as Lady Teazle, to the Sir Peter 
of her father,—the gentleman whose stage-name is Mr. 
Ranger. The number of new operas’ performed in 
Italy during the year 1851 amounted to thirty; the 
majority were at Naples, Turin, and Florence. With 
searcely an exception, the renown of their composers 
has not yet penetrated across the frontiers of their native 
country.—We learn from Cock’s Musical Miscellany 
thrt Dr. Bexfield’s Jsrael Restored, which was produced 
at Norwich in the course of last autumn, will be given 
at Liverpool next winter, with a band and chorus of six 
hundred performers, by the New Sacred Harmonic 
Seciety, about to assemble in St. George’s Hall (on its 
completion.)——-The next novelty to be produced at 
the Princess's Theatre will be a comedy from the pen 
of Mr. Douglas Jerrold. Report has had a good deal 
to say about this forthcoming play, which is stated to 
be a comedy of English life with a strong serious in- 
terest. It will be produced immediately after Easter. 
The Continental journals announce that the widow 
of the composer of Der Freischiitz and Oberon has just 
died. Madame von Weber was understood to possess 
interesting materials for a biography of her husband; 
whose early life had been more than commonly eventful. 
It is to be hoped that these will not be now dispersed or 
lost to the world, owing to the habitual dilatoriness of 
our neighbours in such. matters. The Glee and 
Madrigal Union pleasant meetings have been resumed 
at Willis’s-rooms, and a large and gratified audience 
attended the opening concert of the second series. The 
miscellaneous glees were selected from the works of 
Caleott, Danby, Webbe, Spofforth, and Sir H. Bishop, 
and the middle part of the concert was devoted to 
Purcell’s quaint and fanciful. mesic from The Tempest. 
The vocalists were Mrs. Endersohn, Miss M. Williams, 
Mr. Lockey, Mr. Francis, Mr. Hobbs, Mr, Land, and 














Mr. H. Phillips; and it is needless to say that the 
execution of the morceaux was perfection. A copy 
of the 1640 edition of Ben Jonson's Works, containing 
on the inside of one of the covers an unpublished poem 
in the handwriting of the poet, was sold last week by 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson for 147, The volume 
formed part of the library of the Honourable Archibald 
Fraser of Lovat, and all the books were catalogued by 
Messrs. Sotheby for sale; the very existence of the 
poem was unknown. The arms of Carr, Earl of 
Somerset, long the favourite of James the First, are still 
visible in their faded gilding on the exterior cover of 
each volume. On the inside of one of the covers is written, 
in a handwriting of a century ago—* These verses were 
made by the author of this booke, and were delivered 
to the Earl of Somersett upon his Lordship’s wedding- 
day.” Then follow the verses on a separate half-sheet 
of paper, headed “To the most noble aud above his 
titles Robert Earle of Somerset.” Madame Thillon 
has arrived in New York. She is about to appear at 
Niblo’s. She is a favourite in comic opera. Mr. 
Braham, formerly with Miss Hayes, is about to give a 








arrangements can be completed for the purpose. William 
Vincent Wallace, the distinguished composer, is adver- 
tised to give a concert, on the 17th inst., at Troy, and 
from thence he will proceed to the west and south. He 
isto be accompanied by Rosa Jacques, and his lady, 
the late Malle. Stoepel, who is a most brilliant pianiste. 
Mrs Forrest is’ announced to appear as “ Pauline” in 
the Lady of Lyons, at Brougham’s Lyceum. Catherine 
Hayes, when last heard from, was at Savaunab, 
en route for New Orleans. She had previously 
sung in Richmond and Charleston. The Richmond 
Republican says that the crities in that city consider 
her entitled to rank with Jenny Lind; and the 
Charleston papers describe her performances as brilliant 
triumphs. She is accompanied by Lavenu, Herr 
Mengis,. Kyle, and Griebel. From New Orleans she 
will probably proceed. to Havana. Jenny Lind and her 
youthful husband are at Round Hill Water(Love) Cure 
Establishment in Northampton, Massachusetts. Parodi 
is gone south, and Madame Anna Bishop is in the west. 
A descendant of one of the great Guelphie families 
of Italy, the Piceolomini of Sienna, Mille. Clementini- 
Piccolomini, recently made her dedut as a cantatrice at 
La Pergola, in Florence, and excited great enthusiasm. 
Her suecess is said to increase at each successive 
performance. As yet she has only appeared in Lucrezia 
Borgia, and « popular bLuffa called Crispino e Comare. 
Her organ is described as. mezzo-soprano of great 
power and extent. 











| NATURAL HISYORY. 


| phae 
| A CONSIDERABLE acquisition to our Geographical 
knowledge, and many important additions to Natural 
History, have already flowed from the expeditions which 
have explored so many strange nooks and corners of the 
ice-bound regions in search of Sir John Franklin, and 
his gallant party. Whether the great end will ever be 
attained is known only to a higher Power, but should 
it not be so, the money and labour will not have been 
cast fruitlessly ener 

Sir John Richardson has touched upon divers obscure 
but interesting points with that shrewdness and 
sagacity for which he is so highly distinguished. The 
song of alittle bird, for instance, was heard day and 
night from near Lake Superior up to the Arctic Circle, 
whistling the first bar of ‘* Oh! dear what can the matter 
be >” in a clear tone as if played on a piccolo fife ; this 
was very pleasing at first, but as the notes of the 
cheerful songster were heard loudest at midnight, he 

me rather a nuisance than otherwise. Now it was 

curious, as’ an illustration of the apathy of the Indians, 
that not one of the Iroquois or Uhippeways in Sir John 
Richardson’s party knew the bird by sight, or could at 
all describe it. Tadeed, they boldly declared that no 
one ever saw it—that it was a sort of spirit-bird, ever 
heard but never seen. Sir John, however, set to work 
to identify this mysterious warbler, and, after some 
trouble, ascertained it to be the Fringi’la Leucophrys, 
and that the male hides himself im a bush, pouring forth 
his melody to serenade his mate-as.she sits on her nest 
of grass under the shadow of some small inequality of 
the ground. Another of the superstitions of the Indians 
has reference to the mammoth teeth, which are found 
in great numbers in crevices of the sandy banks of the 
river Kuskokwim. The natives have a traditica that 
the great animals to which the tusks belonged came in 
old times from the East, but that they were destroyed 
by a shaman of the river Kwichpak: It is, however, 
believed that the herd was merely driven into the 
earth, and comes up again in one night of every year. 

The sportsmen of the party were often robbed of 
their game by the voracity of the short-billed gull. If 
a goose was wounded these powerful gulls assailed it, 
and soon totally devoured it, with the exception of the 
larger bones. Mr. Bell, who was chief sportsman of 
the party encamped at the head of the Bear Lake river, 
on several occasions spent the day in traversing the 


| half-thawed marshes in quest of game, and hung the 





series of popular concerts in New York, as soon as the | d : 
| so strange a character that no botanist could conjecture 








birds as he shot them on the branch of a tree, or 
deposited them on a rock; but alas! on collecting the 
produce of his sport in the evening, he too often found 
that the gulls had left him little else beside the bones 
to carry home. According to Sir Jolin, the geographical 
distribution of reptiles on the east side of the rocky 
mountains is this: Frogs attain the 68th parallel of 
latitude, Snakes the 46th, and Tortoises disappear 
beyond the 21st, at the south end of Lake Winipeg. 
There was one remarkable frog heard in the Sava 
river, whose cry closely resembled the sound of a watch- 
man’s rattle; but, says the traveller, a hundred of the 
latter sprung in a cirele would not have equalled the 
voices of the frogs that we heard at cne time. 

A recent number of Hooker's Journal of Botany 
announces the very interesting fact that a specimen of 
the plant producing the riee paper, on which the 
Chinese artists paint with so much skill, has for the 
first time arrived at Kew—it being probably the first 
ever seen in Europe. In the second volume of that 
work, Sir William Hooker had given an account, ac- 
companied by two plates, representing the full-grown 
plant, and various operations to which it was subjected 
in making the rice paper. It was then observed that, 
well as the drawings were executed, the plant was of 


to what family it belonged, and it turns out that these 
drawings were neither more nor less than a hoax upon 
Europeans. 

There is every reason to believe that the plant is 
exclusively a native of the island of Formosa, and 
there it grows in the deep swampy forests. Great 
danger attends the men who go thither to procure the 
stems, for the aborigines frequently come suddenly upon 
them and take away their lives, so that it is customary 
to have a guard of soldiers on the occasion for their 
protection. 

The history of the effort to procure a specimen for 
transmission to Sir William Hooker, forms quite a 
little romance. Mrs. Layton especially interested her-- 
self in the pursuit. A brave old Chinese Admiral at 
Amoy took the matter in hand for this lady, and issued 
orders for a plant to be obtained and sent back in one 
of the Imperial junks employed to take troops to 
Formosa ; but the old admiral died before the plant 
came. Mrs. Layton then sent two Chinamen in a junk 
for the special purpose of obtaining a plant, and one of 
them returned with a very small root ; but the lady was 
unfortunately too il) when it arrived to be able to attend 
to it, and although it gave promise of life, it was com- 
pletely killed by brown ants. The Chinaman assured 
Mrs. Layton that the large tree he procured had died 
while he waited for a junk, and then, after putting out 
to sea and ne driven back by pirates, he threw the 
plant overboard, reserving a portion of the stem and 
some leaves. The second messenger returned soon after 
Mrs. Layton’s departure for England, bringing with him 
a fine strong plant, thriving beautifully when it was put 
on board the Bentinck, but which died on the passage. 
Mr. Bowring writes word to Major Champion, that 
specimens of the Rice-paper plant, root, leaf and 
stems, are going home to Sir William Hooker; they 
were procured by Mr. C. S. Compton from the crew of 
a wrecked Formosa junk, who were picked up by the 
vessel in which he was a passenger, and the plant was 
brought from Chick-Cham-fau, in the district of 
Cheong-fa in Formosa. Sir William proposes for it 
the name Aralia Papyrifera, the substance from 
which the rice paperis cut being the pith, which relatively 
occupies a much larger proportion to the stem, than the 
pith of the elder does to its stem. 

In his narrative of the voyage of The Rattlesnake, Mr. 
MacGilliveray gives the following entertaining account of 
a new mode of catching a Tartar, in which a sucking 
fish completely turned the tables upon a shark which dis- 
played indications of attentions more dangerous than 
pleasant:—“* Small fish appeared to abound at this 
anchorage (the Calvados group of islands.) I had never 
before seen the sucking-fish (Echeneis remora), so 
plentiful as at that place; they caused much annoyance 
to our fishermen by carrying off baits and hooks, and 
appeared always on the alert, darting out in a body of 
twenty or more from under the ship’s bottom when any 
offal was thrown overboard. Being quite a nuisance, 
and useless as food, Jack often treated them as he would 
a shark, by sprit-sail yarding, or some less refined mode 
of torture. One day, some of us while walking the 
poop, had our attention directed to a sucking-fish 
two and a-half feet in length, which had been made 
fast by the tail to a billet of wood by a fathom orso of 
spun yarn, and so turned adrift. An immense stri 
shark, apparently about fourteen feet in length, which 
had been cruising about the ship all the morning, sailed 
slowly up, and turning slightly on one side, attempted 
to seize theapparently helpless fish, but the sucker with 
great dexterity made himself fast in a moment to the 
shark’s back—off darted the monster at full speed, the 
sucker holding on fast as a limpet to a rock, and the 
billet towing astern. He then rolled over and over, 
tumbling about, when, wearied with his efforts, he lay 
quiet for a little. {Seeing the float, the shark got it into 
his mouth, and disen the sucker by a tug on the 
line, made a bolt at the fish ; but his puny antagonist 
was again too quick, and fixing himself close behind the 
dorsal fin, defied the efforts of the shark to So 
him, although he rolled over and over, a e 
water with his tail until it foamed all around. What 
the final result was, we could not clearly make out.” 

The shark may be thrashing himself lean at this 
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resent moment in the vain hope of getting rid of this 
aquatic Old Man of the Mountain. Actas 
Interesting information relative to oceanic birds, has 
been obtained by Mr. MacGilliveray. It being the 
winter of the Southern Hemisphere at the time the 
Rattlesnake visited the South Pacific, the petrels, at 
other times so abundant, were scarce, and in the higher 
Southern latitudes attained before rounding Cape Horn, 
albatrossecs had altogether disappeared, althouzh they 
had been abundant as far to the southward as 41 
degrees S. The most widely-dispersed were the 
pintado, or Cape pigeon of voyayers (Daption Capensis), 
and several species of Procellaria, all of which pro- 


bably make the cireuit of the globe, as they are equally | 


distributed over the South Indian Ocean. One bird of 
peculiar interest was obtained; a small blue petrel 
closely resembling Prozellaria Cerulea, but from 
which it may readily be distinguished by wanting the 


white tips to the central tail feathers.—It turned out to | 


be P. Desolata, known only by a drawing in the 
British Museum, made more than half a century ago. 

One naturally wonders what these petrels can procure 
for food in the ocean tothe southward of 35 degrees 
South latitude, where they are most numerous, and 
where the voyager never sees any surface-swimming 
fishes which they might pick up. Not only may they 
be seen following ships for the purpose of picking up 
offal, but also flocking in the wake of whales and the 
larger porpoises. Mr. MacGilliveray almost invariably 
found in the stomachs of the many kinds of albatrasses, 
petrels and shearwaters, the undigested horny mandibles 
of cuttle-fish, which would thus appear to constitute 
their principal food. And as all the petrel family are 
toa certain extent nocturnal, it is probable that the 
small fish on which they feed approach the surface only 
at night. 

A party of the seamen were cutting grass on a small 
island, one of the Falkland group, when they stumbled 
upon a huge sea lion asleep in a net-like reecss of the 
Tussuck grass. At first they thought it was a dead 
bullock, but the beast, on being disturbed, rose on his 
fore flippers, and displaying a formidable array of teeth, 
roared loudly at the disturbers of his slumbers, who 
were unarmed. Away they rushed, helter-skelter, to 
the ship for arms, but when they returned bristling with 
pikes and guns and swords, the vencrable lion had 
disappeared, thinking, no doubt, that discretion was the 
better part of valour. 

In our last communication we mentioned a very 
remarkable discovery of semi-fossil gigantic eggs which 
had taken place at Madagascar; the lurking hope, fos- 
tered by the aborigines, that possibly the bird may not 


be yet extinct, is somewhat warmed into vitality by a | 


very remarkable discovery in New Zealand of a bird 
supposed, like the former, to have disappeared, and the 
true nature of which would only be known by its bones, 
like the Dinornis, and of these latter the discovery of 


some of the finest specimens by Mr. Walter Mantell is | 


remarkable. 

In a little bay, south of Island Point, near the 
embouchure of the river Warkonaiti, is a bone deposit, 
which was evidently a morass or swamp on which the 
New Zealand flax (Phormium Tenax) once grew lux- 
uriantly. Here were found bones of the larger species 
of Dinornis or Moa, with those of a species of dog, and 
two of seal. It was from this ancient morass that Mr. 
Mantell obtained the entire series of bones composing a 
pair of feet of Dinornis robustus ; they were standing 
erect, the one about a yard in advance of the other, as 
if the unfortunate bird had sunk in the slough, and, 
unable to extricate itself, had perished on the spot. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History of 
this month, contains the original paper by Dr. Mantell, 
read before the Zoological Society, and from it, which 
deserves to be extensively known, we find that in 1849, 
during Mr. Walter Mantell’s second visit to the South 
of the Middle Island, he had the good fortune to secure 
the first living specimen of Notornis perhaps ever seen 
by European eyes. The bird was taken by some sealers 
who were pursuing their avocations in Dusky Bay. 
Perceiving the trail of a large and unknown bird on the 
snow with which the ground was then covered, they 
followed the footprints till they obtained a sight of the 
bird itself, which their dogs instantly pursued, and after 
a long chace caught alive in the gully of a sound behind 
Resolution Island. It ran with great speed, and upon 
being captured, uttered loud screams and fought and 
struggled violently. It was kept alive three or four 
days on board the schooner, and alas, be it spoken ! was 
then killed, and the body roasted and ate by the crew, 
each partaking of the dainty which was declared to be 
delicious. We have heard of sailors in the times of 
Nelson, Howe, and Jervis, frying watches and eating 
bank notes as sandwiches between slices of bread and 
butter, but probably no meal was ever so extravagant, 
scientifically speaking, as that on the body of the 
unique specimen of Notornis, Happily the skin was 

reserved, sent home and placed in the skilful hands of 


{r. Gould, who has reproduced the bird in one of those | 


spirited plates for which he is unrivalled. 

It seems to have been a species of gigantic water rail 
allied to ’orphyrio in the hen of its bill and in its 
general colouring, and to 7;ibonyz in the structure of its 
feet, but differing from both in the structure of the 
wings, which are remarkably feeble, and that of its 
tail. From the thickness of its plumage and the great 
length of its back feathers, we may infer that it inhabits 
low and humid situations, as marshes, and the coverts 


of dripping ferns so abundant in its native country, and | 


| though, like Porphyrio, it doubtless enjoys the power of 
| swimming, it would seem from the structure of its legs 
to be more terrestrial in its habits than the members of 
that genus. 
Curious enough, Mr. Mantell learnt, during his 
journey from Bank Peninsula to Stago, that the natives 
| there fully believed that is still existing the only indi- 
genous terrestrial quadruped in that country (except a 
species of rat) which there are any reasonable grounds 
for concluding New Zealand ever possessed. Whilst 
encamping at Arowenua in the district of Timaru, the 
Maoris assured him that about ten mites inland there 
| was a quadruped which they called Kaureke, that it was 
formerly abundant, and often kept by their ancestors in 
| a domestic state as a pet animal. It was described as 


about two feet in length, with coarse grisly hair, and | 


| must have more nearly resembled the otter or badger 
than the beaver or ornithorhynchus. 
Mr. Waltcr Mantell believes in the existence of such 
a creature, and it would be curious if we, who have 
seen in this hemisphere the Apteryx, should have the 
advantage, also, of seeing those two other links in that 
chain which binds the past to the present, a chain, the 
| links of which, are daily beeoming fewer, and in perhaps 
| a few generations more, will disappear for ever. 
THETA. 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 


RELATING TO BOOKS, AUTHORS, SOCIETIES, &¢. 





We observe that Mr. Shoberl announces as nearly 
ready, the first volume of “ The Lives of the Sovereigns 
of Russia, from Rurik to Nicholas,” and which is to be 
completed in three volumes, at 103. 6d. each, and to be 
printed uniformly with Miss Strickland’s Queens of 
England, with illustrations. The author, who is not 
unknown to fame, truly remarks, “ It is a singular fact 
| that there is no such work at present in the English 


and the Russians,’ than we do of some of the distant 
tribes of India. It does appear, therefore, that there is 
a blank in our historical library which requires filling 
up; such a publication, consequently, may be deemed a 
desideratum in English literature.” We hear, on 
very good authority, that a work of great interest has 
been left, expressly for publication, by the Poet Moore, 
which Mrs. Moore, in compliance with the wish of her 
| husband, will prepare for press, as soon as circumstances 








—in fact an autobiography—estending over a very long 
period. The Shelley Letters published by Mr. Moxon, 
are, it turns out, with but one or two exceptions, forgeries. 
Mr. Vaux's Nineveh and Persepolis has been pub- 
lished in a German translation at Leipsic. The trans- 
lator's name is J, Th. Zenker. A catalogue of the 
MSS. of the libraries of the various halls and colleges 
of Oxford is in course of preparation for the University 
Press, by Mr. Coxe, of the Bodleian Library. Mr. 
Thompson, whose sudden death was lately announced, 
had made a provision for the completion of his great 
work, “ The Natural History of Ireland.” The duty ot 














personal friends in Belfast. 

Professor Blackie, of Aberdeen, was elected on Tues- 
day by the town council of Edinburgh to succeed the 
late Professor Dunbar in the Greek chair of the univer- 
sity of that city. Mr. Layard has declined to remain 
as Under-Secretary of State in Lord Derby’s Adminis- 
tration; he has, however, expressed himself fully 
| sensible of the handsome recognition of his services by 

the new Prime Minister. M. Pataky, or Pieringer, 
| the young Hungarian who was lately hanged by the 
| Vienna court-martial for attempting to distribute Kos- 
suth’s proclamations among an Austrian garrison, is the 
author of a clever little book on the Transylvanian war. 
The title of the book is, Bem in Transylvania (Leipsic: 
Wigand. London: Williams and Norgate.) M. Pataky 
was a faithful and high-minded man, a good lawyer, and 
an author of small experience but of great natural 
talent. 

The Belgian minister of public works has decided on 
the estadlishment of a submarine telegraph between 
Ostend and London. Two companies were at first in 
competition for the estimate, but they have since agreed 
on a coalition, and the work will soon be commenced. 
The entire cargo of The Apprentice, from Bussorah, 
which arrived a few days since, consisted entirely of 














sited in the British Museum, and of ancient marbles 
from the same quarter for Sir John Guest, who already 
possesses a valuable collection of Assyrian remains.—— 
American correspondence states that the Government of 
Washington has given notice to our Ministers of its 
desire to put a speedy term to the present postal arrange- 
ments between the two countries. ——-The Percy Society 
has come to an end. A special meeting of the members 
was held last weck, at which it was agreed to wind up 
affairs and to dissolve. A balance of sixty pounds 
remained in the hands of the treasurer, besides a large 
stock of the Society’s publications. The latter, it is 
proposed to divide among the members of the Society 





language, and that we know, perhaps, less of ‘ Russia | 


enable her to do so. It consists of a regularly kept journal | 


superintending it devolves upon two of his most intimate | 


antiquities from Nineveh, which have been safely depo- | 
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who shall have paid up their subscriptions to the period 
| of its dissolution. The committee appointed by the 
| Kenchers of the four Inns of Court to take into consi- 
deration the subjects of legal education has made its 
| report. The recommendation is, to establish five pro- 
| fessorships—of Jurisprudence, Civil Law, Real Property 
| and Common Law, Equity, and Constitutional Law,— 
| the institution of examinations,—and that the degree of 
barrister be refused to all who have not attended the 
lectures and passed the examinations. The emoluments 
of the professors to be a salary of 300 guineas each, 
and a fifth share of the entrance fees of five guineas 
from each student. A proposition is before the 
council of the Society of Arts, contemplating the affili- 
ation of the Literary and Scientific Institutions, the 
Mechanics’ Institutes, and other similar bodies through- 
out the country. The matter is brought forward by 
Mr. Harry Chester, who points out in his letter the 
various advantages both to the progress of popular 
science and art in general, and to the prosperity of the 
several institutions, by a system of organized correspon - 
dence and mutual influence. The “ Comical Creatures. 
from Wiirtemburg,” have been the heroes of a law court 
and the occasion of a legal verdict. Mr. Bogue employed 
artists to make sketches of the figures and groups of 
animals forming M. Planequet’s collection, which he 
published under the title Comical Creatures from Wiir- 
temburg, including the story of Reynard the Fox. The 
publication was well received in January this year, a 
Mr. Philp began to publish, threugh Messrs. Houlston 
and Stoneman, a work entitled, “Story Books for Young 
People, by Aunt Mary: the Comical History and Tragical 
End of Reynard the Fox,” the illustrations of which 
were alleged to be piratically taken from the volume 
Fublished by Mr. Bogue. An injunction to restrain the 
publication of Mr. Philp’s work, as a piracy, was 
granted. In a Parliamentary paper (recently 
| printed) there was given a copy of the correspondence 
between the Government, the Committee of Council on 
Education, and the Irish Commissioners on National 
Education on the subject of the printing and sale to the 
public of the Irish national schoolbooks since the 17th 
| of May last. Lord John Russell had brought the sub- 
ject before the Treasury, and the committee, with the 
exception of the Archbishop of Dublin and Mr. James 
O'Ferrall (who were of opinion that the subject was one 
on which the commissioners, as a body, shou!d not offer 
| any suggestion), proceeded to draw up a report of a plan 
for the sale of the Irish schoolbooks in England, which 
report is now given in the document printed by order of 
the House of Commons. 




















DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Roya Iranian Opera.—The programme of the 
approaching season at the Royal Italian Opera has 
appeared. Five new works are announced for perform- 
ance, and six new artists are to assist in their production, 
| besides the complete troupe of last season. ‘* In fact,’’ 
| as tlie official programmo states, ‘‘the assemblage of 
| artists this year will be found to surpass that of any 
| former season.” A number of ballet engagements is 
| 





announced—headed by that of Mdlle. Louise Tae- 
LIONTI, and including as first appearances Mdlle. Brusst, 
from Vienna; Mdlle. Benxorti, and M. Ruauxt. 
| First in the list of operatic novelties to be produced 
| comes Spour’s Faust, a long promised and eagerl 
| expected work. Next, an opera by M. JuLLIEN; an 
we shall look forward with curiosity and impatience for 
the Pietro Il Grande, Rosstn1’s Comte Ori, a work 
| of which fragments are frequently heard, will be in its 
entire form a novelty in England. Another novelty 
will be WeBER’s Oberon. The libretto has been re- 
arranged, with additional recitatives by Mr. PLANCHE, 
its original author. Donizetti’s grand opera of Les 
Martyrs concludes the promised serics. Gxutst, as of 
right, heads the list of performers. A new comer among 
the soprani is Madame GazzaniGa, from the Scala; 
while an engagement is announced as having been offered 
to Madame Mepony, of St. Petersburg. We are to 
| have a new contralto in Mdlle. Turresa SEGuIN. 
Amongst the gentlemen we note no defections. Mario 
and TAMBERLIK return—a couple of hosts in them- 
selves. Herr ANDER, from Vienna, has already achieved 
a European reputation. Signor Gatvanr is a new 
comer from the Seala, and M. Guiumarp from the 
Academie Royale. Roncont heads the list of barytones. 
In addition to Signor Romar, we thave a debutant in 
| Signor Barrouin1, who has been recruited from 
Palermo. The bassi profondi will be remarkably 
strong, since, in addition to Fonmes—with Tae- 
LIAFICO, PoLontIniI, GREGORIO, and Racue — we 
are promised the re-appearance of Martnt for the first 
time these three years. M. Costa, of course, resumes 
the baton. Tuesday, the 23rd, is the opening night. 
Drury-Lane.—On Saturday night, the house in 
Drury-lane was crowded to witness the first represen- 
tation of the new opera by Batre, of which so much 
had been said, and from which so much was expected. 
Mr. Batre, has, in his present work, deserted his 
former path of comic opera, for a higher range of 
music, and it is doubtful whether his popularity will be 
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increased thereby. The plot emanates from the pen of 
M. St. Georcrs, and the libretto was written by him 
originally in French ; and it has been translated by Mr. 
Bunn. The opera will require three or four nights’ 
representation to secure smoothness and certainty to 
the ensemble. 

Princess’s.— Mr. Jonn Tartor’s farce of Our 
Clerks, or, No. 3, Pump-court, Temple, is not dis- 
tinguished by any very remarkable smartness of writing, 
but is a very lively illustration of a certain class of 
Temple-life, more truthful than creditable to the inhabi- 
tants of No. 3. Mr. and Mrs. Kerry, the one as 
the ‘‘slow,’”’ and the other as the “‘ fast,”’ Clerk, are 
amusing as ever; but we must be permitted to remark 
that some incident more calculated to suit the taste of a 
cultivated audience might have been selected in prefer- 
ence to that of vomiting out of the window; but this 
is an effect of which more than one author has availed 
himself of late with, as we submit, rather questioaable 
taste. 

Tue Stranp.—My Friend the Captain, by Mr. 
J. Tuompson, adds another to the failures of this 


Theatre. Weare sorry for Mr. CopELAND; but until he | 


recommends to his lady (who, however amiable sie may 
be in private life, does not possess that talent for acting 
to which London audiences are accustomed), the 


beneficial influence of Liverpool air, he must continue | 
to mourn, as he does now, over a miserable complement | 


of scantily filled benches. 

Orympic.—Mr. Frrzpaz’s Last of the Fairies, 
in spite of the strenuous efforts of the management to 
bring it before the public in an attractive manner, has 
not been successful. It is founded upon James's well- 
known romance, and the principal incident reminds us 
of certain passages in Scort’s novel of Woodstock. 
As a piece, it has at least the merit of being original. 

Tue Surrey.—A play called The Barrister, has 
been produced here with success. The situations bear 
a very striking resemblance to several in Delicate 
Ground, and also Love in a Maze. 
an eloquent husband, speechifying his wife into abandon- 
ing an elopment, is not new, but the careful acting of 
Mr. Creswick, and the comic force of Mr. Wipp1comB 
are all-powerful. A romantic drama, entitled, The 
Mansion of Terrors, founded upon EvGene Sve, 
Barbe Bleue ran only a week. It was not suited tothe 
taste of the audience, and in spite of the creditable 
manner in which Miss Dorra and Mr. Mean sus- 
tained the important parts allotted to them, enjoyed a 
very mediocre success. 

Royat Marronetre Taratre.—Now that the 
mere novelty of “‘ acting puppets ’’ may be said to have 
worn off, the wooden performers have begun to stand 
upon their merits, and, notwithstanding the occasional 
weakness of their joints, they continue to make a very 
good stand indeed. It is true that you still, now and 
then, observe a little trembling in their steps, but, upon 
the whole, the demeanour of the Marionettes upon the 
stage, is in accordance with the patronage before the 


curtain. Their manager comes forward to make his | 


customary address with increasing complacency. The 
Performers, in the ‘‘ Manager's Room,’’ recite their 
speeches and perform their songs and dances with all 
the confidence of established favourites, and the various 
characters in the other pieces seem quite certain that 
no manifestation of displeasure will follow their move- 
ments. Several new pieces are announced as in pre- 
paration, and no doubt the success that has hitherto 
attended the Marionettes will continue through the 
season. 


Royat Potytecunic InstitutTion.—Mr. Prep, 
Professor of Singing at the Royal Academy of Music, 
has just commenced at this Institution “‘a Musical 
Cento,” being a lecture on the songs of Dippin. 
After giving a brief outline of the musical and poetic 
genius of Dinpin, the lecturer, proceeded to give vocal | 
ulustrations of many of his most popular songs and | 
ballads, with appropriate remarks. Among those which 
appeared to interest the audience more particularly, 
were ‘‘ Poor Jack,” ‘‘Tom Bowling,” ia in ** Lads 
of the Village.” At this time of war's alarms, a subject 
of this class will no doubt become doubly interesting, 
and will recall the time when many of Drspry’s | 
airs gave hope and relief, in sickness, battle, and ship- 
wreck, to the suffering tars. This is a move inthe right | 
direction, and while the direction continue to cater | 
thus for the public taste, this establishment is sure of | 
being properly supported. ‘The great hall of the insti- | 
tution was exceedingly well attended, and the audience | 
appeared to highly appreciate Mr. Pexp’s vocal powers 
by loud and continued applause. On Wednesdays | 
and a Dr. BACHHOFFNER gives a highly inter. | 


esting and instructive lecture on Astronomy, in the 
learned Doctor’s usual lucid style. 








Evrectro-TELrGRaPaic ProGress.—In a month 
or two there will be an unbroken range of telegraphic 
communication from London to Land’s End. The wires 
have been completed on the Great Western Railway 
from Paddington to Slough, and are being carried to 
the palace at Windsor. In another week they will be 
finished up to Reading, and some hundreds of men are 
now employed in running them on between Reading, | 
Bristol, and Exeter, where they will unite with those | 
already in existence between Exeter and Plymouth. It | 
is also intended to establish the telegraph in connexion | 
with this line over the whole of South Wales. 


The incident of | 


| CORRESPONDENCE. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION OF 
LEARNING AND EDUCATION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL, 

Srr,—If the several bodies mentioned in your leading 
article on the lst of March are alive, not only to their 
own interests, but to the interests of their country, they 
will not neglect, at the present time, putting in their 





doubt the new Government would be too happy to let 
the question of reform sleep—wisely do they dread a 
frequent reconstruction of the most powerful branch of 
the Legislature, and rather than be instrumental in 
causing new changes they would, not unwisely, prefer 
going on as we are at present, to attempting to secure 
the return of a body more theoretically perfect. 

| I cannot quarrel, sir, with this view of the subject; 
| nay, I frankly avow that it is my own. But the real 
question to be considered is, whether, after the public 
cisclosures of corruption which have been made at St. 
Alban’s, and after the parting declaration of the last 
Prime Minister, on the subject of reform, any one can 
reasonably expect that the question will cease to be 
agitated. Proved abuses of the most corrupt description 
—a declared resolution, by one so powerfui as the late 
Premier, of his intention to seek the extension of the 
franchise, on the one side: the dread of change on the 
| other; which, sir, I ask, is likely to prevail? 

| Certain, then, that some changes will be attempted; 
| almost certain that considerable changes will be made, 
j is it not the duty of every one to use his best efforts 
| that those changes shall be made in a national, not in a 
| party sense? 


claim to be fairly represented in the Legislature. No | 


| number, you called attention. I rejoice to know that 
| the idea is gradually beginning to take hold of the 
| public mind, and I trust, sir, that you will not let it 
drop, but will constantly bring it before your readers, 
| by discussing it in your valuable columns. 

I am, Sir, yours, &e., 

DELPHI. 








! 
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CAYLEY'S DANTE. 
| TO THE EDITUR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 
| Str,—The review in your last number of a recent 
| translation of Dante's Inferno—that by Mr. Cayley—- 
| must, I am sure, have caused considerable regret to 
| such Dantesque readers as believe, like myself, that this 
| translation is by many degrees the best that has yet 
| appeared in England,—a regret which would be greatly 
| increased were there any likelihood of Mr. Cayley’s 
| being disheartened by the assertion that, as regards the 
remaining parts of the Commedia, “ terza rima is more 

| than ever a failure in English.” 

This, however, is matter of opinion; but I must ex- 
| press my surprise that the perusal of Mr. Cayley's 
| version should have left the impression that he “ had 
no reverence whatever for Dante, who is completely 
transformed and disfigured in the hands of his new 
| translator.” The reviewer does indeed suppose this 
| impression to be the result of “the slightest glance;” 
| and I will venture to say that what ke puts as the 
| minimum of demonstration is truly the maximum. A 
| glance other than slight will reveal pages of close ren- 
dering, of terse, vigorous English, and conscientious 
effort throughout: there is no slurring over of the level 
passages in preparation for a pet “ effect.” Moreover, 


The great object of all representation | the mere attempt at writing terza rima—much more at 


| ought to be, not only to get together the wisest heads | translating Dante into terza rima—well or ill executed, 


in the nation, but to take care that those wise heads 
| should have the most favourable opportunity for exer- 
cising their wisdom. 
wisest and the best men are rarely chosen; and, when | 


because they are contamiuated by the very means which | 
they have employed to obtain their election. If any | 
member of the house were compelled to declare whether 
he had or had not paid for his return a much larger 
sum than the amount of his legal expenses, how very, 
very few would be able to say that they had not been | 
considerably exceeded. 

How can bribery and corruption be felt as a disgrace | 
in an assembly in which nearly all the members have, | 
directly or indirectly, been guilty of it? Their whole 
tone is lowered by it; it is spoken of amongst them- 
selves openly, as a “ necessary evil;” there are hardly 
any amongst them who can hold the lofty language of 
conscious innocence, and set an example of purity. 
For the eradication, or at any rate for most essentially 
diminishing it, the remedy proposed by the present 
Home Secretary would doubtless prove, with the better | 
portion of the house, completely efficacions, viz., com- 
| pelling each member to take an oath that, neither 
directly nor indirectly, has he paid, nor will he pay, 
more money than is necessary to cover the legal amount 
of his expenses. But even were this requirement | 
enacted, in so numerous a body, how many would be | 
found to cheat their own consciences by some jesuitical | 
device? But is there the least chance of such a mea- 
sure being carried? 1 fear there is none. | 

But if, sir, as is proposed by the gentlemen to whose | 
scheme you refer in your last publication, a body of | 
members, sufficiently numerous, were returned to the | 
House of Commons by constituencies composed exclu- | 
sively of English gentlemen, the whole tone of the | 
house on the subject would be altered. Those who had | 
been guilty of bribing would quail before those whom | 
they knew had not disgraced themselves by its commis- 
sion. There would be a standard of purity within the 
walls of the house, which is in vain looked for, consti- 
tuted as it is at present. 

A good and wise man so returned would not only not 
be pulled down below his natural level of excellence, he 
would positively be raised above it. He would know 
that between him and his constituents nothing had 
passed to lower him in his own eyes, or in theirs. He | 
would feel that he had a character to sustain with the | 
men who had sent him to represent them, not because | 
they had received his money, but exclusively becanse | 


| 





| they approved his principles, and had confidence in his 


integrity and his abilities, He would know that an | 
upright, independent, and educated bedy of men had | 
their eye upon him, watching all his actions, and | 
expecting him to justify their choice, and, under such a | 
stimulus, he would make exertions to elevate himself, 
and to do more than satisfy their expectations. Only | 
get a sufficient number of men of this stamp in the | 
house, and great would be the stability which it would 
give to the constitution. | 

Sir, these are a few considerations which naturally 
suggest themselves when reading the two pamphlets (of | 


Mr. Stapleton and Mr. Harris,) to which, in your last | 


is no makebelieve holiday task, and should bespeak for 
Mr. Cayley an amount of indulgence—did he need it— 


Under the present system, the | immeasurably beyond what his competitors can claim. 


Even were the preference accorded to Wright indispu- 


they are chosen, they sink below their natural level, | table per se, the diversity of condition should be 


considered. 

I know that I must not enter at length into matters 
of detail; yet, perhaps, yon will allow me one or two 
remarks in reference to the quotations in the article. I 


| will confine myself to the question of literality. 


The line objected to, “ Which never mortal has with 
life gone o'er,” is certainly more like the original than 
Wright’s, “Which never spared the life of mortal 
wight :” and, if “ stops dismayed” is “ no translation of 
e guata,” neither is Wright's “stands aghast.” In the 
second passage quoted, the reviewer first distorts Cayley, 
and then langhs at him. Cayley does not say anything 
about “the breath of a whirlwind set on flight;” and 
his line, “ Like sand that breath of whirlwind sets on 
flight ” will, I think, appear to most readers an efficient 
as well as a vigorous rendering of the Italian. 

On the line, “‘ Now had my body's lights been swilled 
so deep,” the reviewer inquires—* Who could suppose 
this meant ‘ his eyes filled with tears?’” But no one 
is asked to suppose so. The line is almost a literal 


| version, with the transposition of passive for active, of 


the original—* the wounds, &c., had so inebriated my 
lights: nothing is said of weeping till a following line, 
which is again closely translated. Wright's translation 
of this terzina is tautological, absurd, and inaccurate. 
Surely, too, it is unfair to aceuse Mr. Cayley of “ vul- 
garism,” or, indeed, of any other offence, by saying that 
he expresses dark by “in penury of day.” He expresses 
“di lume disagio” (scantiness of light); and the vul- 
garism, if any, belongs to Dante. 

I could go on much further regarding both the 
general character of Mr. Cayley’s work, and the parti- 
cular points selected for complaint; but I feel that I 
must stop. There are not a few who will consider Mr. 
Cayley to have done a service to English literature; 
and, if I may venture to say so, to Dante; if, in the 
completion of his version, he shall not recede from the 
standard of his own first part. 

I am, Sir, yours, &e. 


March 9, 1852. W. M. Rosserrt. 





DEATHS. 

Axperson.— Recently, at Edinburgh, aged 70, tle Rev 
Christopher Anderson, author of * The Annals of the Eng- 
lish Bible,” and of ** The History of Irish Literature.” 

Fry.—On the 2nd March, accidentally, Mr. F. Fry, scene- 
painter of the Colosseum. 

Gorvon.—Recently, Mr. Donald Gordon, a post-runne: 
between Grantown and Forres, and a superior Gaelic 
Scholar. He contributed in prose and verse of *‘ classical” 
Gaelic to The Gaelic Messenger, and he has left a large mass 
of MSS. 

Jones.—On the 23rd February, at Cardiff, South Wales, 
aged 32, Evan Jones, editor of The Adolugydd, Welsh 
quaiterly review, and formerly of Zhe Principality and 
The Standa.z of Freedom newspapers, He was, besides, 
the author ot “The Adgyfodiad,” a poem, “ Y Gymraes,” 
“The Women of Wales,” * Facts and Figures,” and some 
others, and was considered one of the best Welsh writcrs 
of the day. 
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Lanpseer.—On the 29th March, at his residence, South- | 
ampton-street, Fitzroy-square, in his 90th year, John | 
Landseer, Eeq., A.R.A., the father of Sir Edwin and | 
Messrs, C. and T. Landseer. 

Merxe.— Recently, in Paris, aged 67, M. Merle, the senior of | 
the dramatic feuilletonists of the Paris Press. He cameto | 
Paris in 1803, and was employed until 1805 in the offices | 
of the Minister of the Interior. He then entered the army, | 
which he quitted in 1808. | 

Moore.—Recently, Thomas Moore, the peet. At his residence, 
Sloperton Cottage, Derbyshire, the last lingering period of 
this truly illustrious man’s life came to a peaceful close. 

Oxperry.—On the 28th February, Mr. Oxberry, the come- 
dian. He was fulfilling an engagement at Madame 
Vestris’s Lyceum Theatre, and performed in the ‘“‘ Game 
of Speculation,” and the ‘ Prince of Happy Land,” up to 
the time of his decease. Mr. Oxberry had written several 
successful dramas. 

Priesttey.—On the 4th March, at the Charterhouse, at an 
advanced age, after a residence of eight years within the 
walls of that noble endowment, Richard Priestley, whose 
services to literature deserve honourable mention. Of all 
our publishers he was the one to whom the classical world | 
was the most deeply indebted, with reference to the 
quality of the works which he reproduced. 
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Annual Register. From 1816 to the present time. 


| Welsh’s Life of Dr. Thomas Brown, late Professor of Moral 


Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
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any circumstances. 

The ASSURANCE of COPYHOLDS, LIFEHOLDS, and_LEASE- 
HOLDS; thereby making them equal or even better than Freeholds, 
for all purposes of Sale or Mortgage. 

The REDEMPTION of LOANS and MORTGAGES, and Guaran- 
ae their absolute Repayment within a given period. 

MONEY ADVANCED on the — of BUILDING SOCIETIES, 
without their risks and inconvenience: 

INCREASED and IMMEDL! \TE * ANNUITIES GRANTED upon 
Healthy as well as Diseased Lives. 

The FIDELITY of CLERKS, "SERVANTS, and all others GUA- 
RANTEED upon the Payment of a small Annual Premium, and a 
reduction of nearly one-half is made when a Life Assurance is combined 
with the Fidelity Guarantee Policy. 

LIFE ASSURANCES effected for the whole Term of Life, or for a 
Term of Years, and the Premiums can be paid either yearly, half- 
yearly, or quarterly. 

ENDOWMENT and EDUCATION ASSURANCES and ANNUITIES 
GRANTED; the Premiums can be paid upon the returnable or 
non-returnable system, in case of death before attaining the age agreed 


upon. 
IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES ~ a INCOMES GRANTED 
in He. xchange for Reversionary Interests. 
WHOLE WORLD POLICIES “GRANTED, and all Policies issued by 
this Socicty are Indisputable. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every information will be 
immediately furnished on application to WILLIAM NEISON, Esq., 





| Actuary and Secretary, 30, Essex-street, Strand, London. 








BALBRIGGAN HOSIERY, 


consisting of Underwaistcoats, Drawers, Stockings, and Socks 
of all sizes, both for Ladies and Gentlemen. The peculiar silky soft- 
ness and elasticity of these beautiful [rish fabrics, combined with their 
great durability and comfort, is in itself a great recommendation; but 
the fact of their manufacture being one of the few for which Ireland is 
celebrated, makes them more deserving the notice of the public.—They 


| can only be purchased at 


Gu 
EF YOX’S “DRESS COATS, 73, CORNHILL, 

£s. d. 
Made to Measure from Saxony fast-dyed Cloths 10 ‘t 


Fox's Paletot Frock (with silk sleeve-linings), 
garment, answe ring the purpose of a Frock Coat, yet retain- 


‘s BALBRIGGAN WAREHOUSE, 32, LOMBARD-STREET, CITY. 














ing the comfort and elegance of the Paletot ............00+++ only 2 2 0 

Fox's Beaufort (business or riding coat), now so much worn ... 1 16 0 

| The —_ Paletot . ia © 
All sizes of the three last 

| Black Dress Trousers . _ escoene 5.0 


Fancy Doeskin Trouser Ts, , from, 186., ana We eiakabate | in every variety. 

Talent unsurpassed in the C utting department ; workmanship ‘the 
most skilful ; and first-c lass goods at very mode! ae charges, are some 
of the r of this Establishment. Gentlemen particular 








| as to fashion and quality are specially invited. 


Observe—FOX, PRACTICAL TAILOR AND TROUSER MAKER, 
73, CORNHILL (same side of the way as the Royal Exchange.) 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, now ned 


in the Royal Laundry, and awarded “ Honourable Mention" 

the Great Exhibition.—* We, the undersigned, have been selling the 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH for some time, and find that it pleases our 
customers better than any we have had.”—The above very flattering Tes- 
timonial, signed by upwards of Fifty of the Principal Grocers in Glasgow, 
where the Starch has been long sold, is the best proof of its great 
superiority. The Ladies are therefore respectfully requested to make a 
trial of the GLENFIELD PATENT DOUBLE-REFINED POWDER STARCH, 
which, for Domestic Use, now stands unrivalled. 

Copy of Testimonial from the Laundress of Her Majesty's Royal 
Laundry, Richmond, Surrey.— Mr. Wotherspoon, 40, Dunlop-street, 
Glasgow.—The Glenfield Patent Powder Starch has now been used for 
some time in that Department of the Royal Laundry where all the 
Finest Goods are Finished for Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Royal 
Family, and 1 have much pleasure in informing you that it has given 
the highest satisfaction.—M. WEIGH, Laundress to Her Majesty, Royal 
Laundry, Richmond, near London, 15th May, 1851. 

See also Testimonials from the Lady Mayoress of London; the Lady 
of Wm. Chambers, Esq., of Glenormiston, one of the publishers ot 
Chambers's Edinburgh Journal ; the L d of the M of 
Breadalbane ; Countess of Eglinton ; Countess of Dartmouth, &c. &c. 

Sold Wholesale in London by Messrs. Pantin and Turner; Hooper, 
Brothers ; Batty and Feast , Croft and Innocent ; Petty, Wood, and Co.; 
Twelvetrees, Brothers; R. Letchford and Co.; John aed and Co.; 
Yates, Walton, and Turner; Bland, Clayton, and Co.; |d, Roberts, 
and Barber; A. Braden and c 0. 5 : Hicks, Brothers; C. B. ie and 








| Co.; Sterry, Sterry, and Co. ; ‘Thomas Snelling ; John Brewer; and R. 
| Wakefield, 35, Crown-street; and Retail, by all Shopkeepers. Agents 


wanted ; apply to Mr. R. Wotherspoon, 40, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 
LONDON DE POT, 
WOTHERSPOOS, MACKAY, and Co.; 40, King Wliam-street, City. 





a station in Life, and for every part of the world, with the exception 
of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics. 

The Rates of Premi are 1 upon Sound Principles with 
reference to every Colony, and, by payment of a moderate addition to 
the Home Premium, in case of increase of risk, persons assured in this 
poe haga change from one climate to another, without forfeiting their 

‘oheies. 

Four-FIFTHs of the PROFITS are divided amongst the Assured. 

The circumstances of the Society, on the occasion of the Second Sep- 
tennial Division of Protits, in the present year, 1851, have warranted 
the apportionment of a Very Liberal Bonus, 

The additions to various Policies are shown in the following ex- 
amples :— 














Age Pol y San Total | | 
when ‘Assured. | Additions in | | 
Assured ee a | 
| 
| ae 
| an £ £58 d. 
| 25 1000 164 12 2 | 
s “ Participators in 
rr 4 1908 29 " - i f Two Septennial | 
53 1838 1000 235 19 8 i ee of 
| “ 1838 1000 268 13 
| 1844 1000 4912 0 
|} & | ee | we) Bae syst | 
| | 7713 0 j 
| 85 1844 1000 | = 8313 7 ae | 
66 1844 1000 | «=H SB satan | 





JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 


BK PINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established in 1823. 


(Incorporated by Act of Parliament.) CAPITAL, 500,000/ 
EDINBURGH : 22, George-street. | Lonpow: 11, King Williem-st.(City) 
GLASGOW : 59, St. Vincent-street. | DUBLIN: 35, North Cumberland-st. 

President: 
The Most Noble The MARQUESS OF DOUGLAS AND CLYDESDALE. 
Vice-President—Sir GRAHAM GRAHAM MONTGOMERY of Stanhope, Bart. 


EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS. 
The Right Honourable LORD RUTIERFURD. 
The Honourable LORD COLONSAY. 
HENRY LUMSDEN, ., of Auchendoir. 
Sir DAVID DuNDAS, of Dunira, Bart. 
WILLIAM OLIVER RUTHERFORD, Esq., of Edgerton. 
ALEXANDER GoOopDsIR, Esq., Secretary to the British Linen Company. 
JOHN CAY, Esq., Advocate, Sheriff of Linlithgow. 
JAMES HOZIER, Esq., of Newlands. 
Captain PRINGLE HOME DOUGLAS, R.N. 
CHARLES NEAVES, Esq., Advocate, Sheriff of Orkney. 
JAMES MACKENZIE, Esq., Writcr to the Signet 
GEORGE MACKINTOSH, Esq., of Geddes. 
ORDINARY DIRECTORS. 

ALEXANDER SINCLAIR, Esq., 133, Geo treet. 
ROBERT MOWBRAY, Ju, Esq. . Merchant, Leith. 
ADAM HAY, Esq., 
Joun BURN MURDOC H, Exsq., Advocate. 
D. ROBERTSON ng aap shades Accountant. 
JOHN STEWART, Esq 5. 
Joun ELDER, Esq ys 
Henry G. Dic max, Kea, WAS 
DAVID WELSH, Esq., 
JAMES BROWN, Esq., be onntant. 
RICHARD HUNTER, Esq., “3 L1L.C.5 
GEORGE HUGHES, Esq., V 

Medical oni, J. M‘FARLAN, Esq,, F. * G.8. 

Solicitor, JAMES T. Mu RRAY, Esq., V a. 

Auditor, KENNETH MACKENZIE, Esq., 

Manager, GILBERT L. FINLAY. Secretary, Wit ll TIcKsON. 











LONDON BOARD. 
The Right Honourable the EARL GRANVILLE. 
The Honourable ROBERT DUNDAS. 
JOHN ABEL SMITH, Esq., M.P. 
CHARLES ROBERT BEAUCLERK, Esq. 
WILLIAM A. EADE, Esq. 
JAMES BONAR, Esq. 
HvuGH JOHNSTON, b 
ARTHUR J, BLACKWOOD, Esq. 
FRANCIS WHITMARSH, Esq., Q.C. 
JOHN PHILLIPS JUDD, Esq. 
CHARLES a Esq., Resident. 
Seer , FREDERICK CHAPLIN. 
Medical Rom, Ronnier Dickson, M.D., 16, Hertford-st., May Fair. 
‘8, Messrs. SMITH, P. ‘AYNE, AND SMITHS. 
Solicitors, giesoun ROWLASD, HACOX, AND ROWLAND, 31, Fenchurch-st, 


By Assuring in this Company, the full advantages of mutual As- 
surance are obtained, without its risks and liabilities. Nine-tenths of 
the whole Profits are ‘divided amongst the Assured, and, in more than 
- instance, the oo already declared have exceeded the amount 

the nal Insura 
. Parties interested in Eanes for Lives may Insure all the Lives in onc 

olicy. 
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Tivvsorsc HARRIS and SON’S CRYSTAL 
SPECTACLES, the best for Preserving the Sight. 


blued steel, 15s. : yo Alen Claes Spoatacies, fom 
2s. 6d. Im nea a sses, Race Glasses, Telescopes, at 
very redu HOS. HARRIS and SON, Opticians to the rm 
Family, Ma bs corner of Cav -street, and 52, Grea’ 


lect No. 52. Ei 





Russell-street. *,* R blished 70 years. 


PECTACLES.—The only True and Correct 
Mode of adapting Spectacles to suit the sight is by SMEE'S 
OPTOMETER, an Instrument by which the exact condition of the Sight 
is at once shown, and is used by HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, and Woop, 
cians, Mathematical, Chemical, and Philosophical Instrument 
ers, 123 and 121, Newgate-street, London. 
NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS. « Coltodio-Todide of silver, per oz. 1s. 
Pyroga! cid. 4s, per drachm. Every kim of Preparation, Paper, and 
Phot, » 
< = _™? 





A 
PP 








HE EYES.—Important to all who value their 
Sight.—Why are the SELF-ACTING PORTABLE SPRING 
SPECTACLES superior to all others? Because they retain a fixed 
m, are mounted with the best crystal, together with ‘the most 
important awe of not pressing on the temples, thereby removing a 
continual cause of headache, and other unpleasant sensations to the 
wearer, particularly to nervous and delicate persous—by that 

means securing comfort and distinct vision for all sights and ages. 
Besides, they are not so liable to injury, as, when removed, they imme- 
— fold themselves up, and may be worn with a guard as an Eye- 





fpold by all respectable Silversmiths and Opticians.—Patentee, F. B. 
ANDERSON, 56, High-street, Gravesend. 


ERTAIN DEATH to VERMIN 

BUTLER’S VERMIN AND INSECT KILLER is proved “a a 
host of Testimonials, and the sale of nearly half a million of Packets, 
to be'the best Annihilator of Rats, Mice, Beetles, Bugs, &c., ever pro- 
duced. Try it, if troubled with Vermin, Sold in Packets, at 3d., 6d., 
and Is. each, at 95 Farringdon-street ; 10 Bow Churchyard ; 67 and 73 
St. Paul's Churchyard ; 63 and 150 Oxford-street ; 330 Strand; and by 
all Druggists. 


rm ' Ty ny | 
G EORGE HANSON'S PURE GOLDEN 
x SHERRIES, at 24s., 27s., and 30s. per Dozen; Half-dozen 
Sample Hampers, 13s. 6d., "T4s. 6d., and l6s.; or in Quarter Casks at 
Twelve, Fourteen, and Sixteen Guineas. Duty paid. These Wines are 
soft’'and mellow-flavoured, and free from the heat of Brandy. 200 
Dozen of splendid Sherry, fifteen years’ old, fine nutty flavour. A good 
crusted Port for 34s. and 36s. per Dozen ; very fine ditto at 42s., 43s., 
and 54s. Fine old West India Madeira, at 48s. per Dozen. Good Claret, 
30s. per Dozen ; Half-dozen Sample Hamper, 17s. 
GEO. HANSON, Vaults, 38, Clements-lane, Lombard-street, Loudon. 
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THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Renee *S PATENT BARLEY has not 
i A ox —- the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, 
of general use to every class of ‘the community, oe 


eaten to-stand as an emi ly pure, 
fight food for infants, children, and invalids. 
ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS form another 


diet universally esteemed for making a superior gruel in fifteen minutes, 
and alternately with the Patent Barley is an excellent food for children 
aud invalids ; being particularly recommended by the faculty as the 
purest and best preparatiou of the kind extant, and far preferable tothe 
Embden Groats. 


ROBINSON'S PURE FLOUR of SAGO is a light, 
nutritious, easily-digestible, and non-irritating article of food, and is 
held in high estimation as a diet for infants and invalids. It supersedes 
the use of the Pearl Sago, to whieh it is very superior. 

ROBINSON and BELLVILLE, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn. Sold by all 
respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen, in Town aud Country. 





CAUTION. 


T°? TRADESMEN, MERCHANTS, 
SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, &c. Whereas it has lately come to 
my knowledge that some unprincipled person or persons have for some 
time past been we upon the public by selling to the trade and 
others a spurious article, under the name of BOND'S PERMANENT 

MARKING INK. This 3 is to give Notice, that 1 am the Origina) and 
sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the said article, and do not employ 
any Traveller, or authorize any person to represent f ives as 
coming from my Establishment for the purpose of selling the said Ink. 
This caution is published by me to prevent further imposition upon the 
public, and serious injury to myself. 

E. RK. Bonn, Sole Executrix and Widow of the late John Bond, 28, 
I lane, West Smithfield, London. 








LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 

Inspection of their STOCK = PIANOFORTES, manufactured 

after the most approved designs of and antique furniture, in 

Spanish toe, — French Walnut-tree, &¢., at their old- 
, 75, Dean-street, Soho. 





INVALUABLE TO MOTITERS. 


D reruns ’"S FEVER POWDERS for 
Nell ty tet which for more than Twenty Years have been 

e | Medical Men, with the greatest success and 
se r4 children suffering from difficult Teething. The value of 
these powders depends upon their power in controlling the fever which 
from time to time arises during the process of Teething, but they are of 
equal service in every other description of fever to which children are 
liable, namely, in Scarlatina, Measles, ‘Small-pox, Chicken-pox, Nettle- 
rash, and other eruptions of the skin ; in which disorders the timely use 


of these powders will prevent inflammation, and other ill effects. The | 


inflammation of the throat in Scarla e eyes and lungs in 
Measles, of the eyes and skin in Small-pox, "ke., is the effect of the fever 
inthese disorders, and if the fever is kept subdued, inflammation will 
not take place, and thus the evil consequences resulting to the child's 
constitution may, with certainty, be prevented. These powders may 
also be given with great advantage in Croup and Influenza, and also in 
the feverishness and sore throat which follow catching a cold. With 
these powders at her command, the mother or intelligent nurse has the 
health of infants and children fully under her control ; and may relieve 
herself at the same time from much of the anxiety which attends the 
eare of infancy and childhood. Mr. Dixon will forward, post free, a 
packet on receipt of fourteen penny stamps. Prepared and Sold by J. 
Dixon, Surgeon, Apothecary, and Accoucheur, 25, Bedford-row, corner 
of Theobald's-road, Bloom , London, in Packets, containing Nine 
Powders, 1s. 1}d., and to be obtained from any Patent Medicine Vendor 
throughout the Kingdom. Wholesale Agents, Messrs. Barelay and Sons, 
Farringdon-street, London. 














GIR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID| 


MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of the Inventor, 





PRIZE MEDAL—GREAT EXHIBITION. 
RELOAR’S COCOA-NUT FIBRE 


MATTING is the best and most suitable Covering for the Floors 
of Offices, Board and Waiting-rooms, and all Places of Great Resort, 
combining, as it does, the most extraordinary durability with the 
comfort ‘and neatness of a carpet. It is also well adapted for stairs, 
passages, and halls in private houses, and for this purpose a variety 
of appropriate patterns have been designed. Besides the weaving | 
of Cocoa-Nut Fibre into textile fabrics, it is extensively used in a | 
prepared state, as a substitute for horsehair, for stuffing mattresses | 
and cushions. Its availability for such a purpose will appear from | 
the fact that it is clean, durable, and elastic, and so obnoxious to | 
vermin that they will not live in it. Sizes and prizes of mattresses | 
may be had free, on application. Among the other articles made of 
Cocoa-Nut Fibre, may be enumerated hearth rugs, door and carriage 
mats, netting for eae nose-bags, cordage, scrubbing-brushes, 
and brushes for stable 

T. TRELOAR, ‘MANUFACTU RER, 42, LUDGATE-HILL. 





FOR VARICOSE VEINS AND WEAKNESS. 


QURGICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS and 


+ KNEE-CAPS, on a New Principle. "agen: I'ght in texture, and 
inexpensive, yielding a permanent, efficient, and unvarying sup; 
under any temperature, without the trouble of Lacing or Bandaging; 
likewise a strony, low-priced article for Hospitals and the Working Classes ; 
ELASTIC NET CORSETS, of the same beautiful fabric. ABDOMINAL 
SUPPORTING BELTS, for both sexes; those for ladies’ use, before and 
after aceouchement, are admirably adapted for giving adequate sup- 
port with extreme lightness—a point little attended to in the eompara- 
tively clumsy contrivances and fabrics hitherto employed. 

for , and Prices, on application, and the 
articles sent by post from the sole Manufacturers, POPE and PLANTE, 
4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. The Profession, Trade, and Hospitals 
supplied. 








f LBAN Y LAM Po “and CANDLE 
& MANUPACTORY.—CLARKE’s Russian Wax Candles, ls. per tb., | 
burn superior to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, 8d. per 
Ib., do not require snuffing; for ordinary purposes the Cheapest 
Candles that can be used, Moulds, 6d., Store Candles, 5d. per tb. ; Express 
Pale Soap, very old and dry, 54s. per ewt.; Good Yellow 50s. and 4s.; 
Best Mottled, 56s.; Honey Soap, ls. ; Old Brown Windsor, 2s.; all other | 
scented soaps, Is. 6d. per Ib.; Patent Albany Gil, 5s. 6d. per gallon, 
superior to Sperm ; Clarke's Refined Oil for Fre ch Lamps, 4s. 6d. per 
lion.; Solar, 3s. 6d.. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
olesale price; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 
premises, for cash only. 
SAMUEL CLARKE, Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, Albany- 
street, Regent’'s-park, London, within two minutes walk of the 
Colesseum 


N.B. Country orders, amounting to 10. or upw: oats Carriage Free. 
CHEAP, LIGHT, AND DURABLE ROOFIN 
ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE 
ROOFING FELT has been extensively used and pronouneed 
efficient, aud particularly applicable for warm ‘climates. 
Ist, It is a non-conduetor. | 
2nd. It is portable, being packed in rolls, and not liable to damage in 
earria 
3rd. It effects a saving of half the timberusually required. 
4th. It ean be easily applied by any unpractised person. | 
5th. From its lightness, weighing only about 42Ibs. to the square of 
100 feet, the cost of carriage is small. 
InopoROUS FELT, for damp walls and for damp floors, under carpets 
and floor cloths 








Price One Penny Per Square Foot. 

CROGGON and Co.'s PATENT FELTED SHEATHING for Covering 
Ships’ Bottoms, &c., and 

Dry HAIR FELT, for covering Steam Boilers, Pipes, &c., preventing 
the radiation of Heat, and saving 25 per cent. of Fuel. 

Samples, testimonials, and full instructions, on application to 
CROGGON and Co., 2, Dowgate-hill, London. 

P.5. The Felt has been extensively used under Slate &c., iu CUGRCH 
Roos, to regulate the Temperature. 


(SHEAP ROOFING, LINING for DAMP 

WALLS, Covering for Verandas, desirable to form Light Ceilings, 
and to Place Under Slates, Tiles, or Metal, to counteract the heat of the 
sun, and the wet and frost, to top rooms. 

F. M‘NEILL and CO.'5 PATENT ASPH! ALTED ROOFING FELT. 

Price One Penny per Square Foot. 

Asa Resting & is light, durable, and effective. Half the strength o 
timber used slates or tiles only is necessary, and is partieularly 
desirable for farm buildings, workshops, and emigrants’ houses, 
supplied in long lengths by 32 inches wide, and easily applied by 
unpractised hands. 

Also thick Hair Felt for deadening sound under floors, and very thick 
Hair Felt for Clothing the Boilers and Pipes of the Steam Engine, saving 
20 per cent. in fuel. 

A Waterproof Bituminous Felt for Lining Damp Walls, free from 
odour, and can be papered on or coloured, and is a very effective 
remedy. 

Samples and full directions, with illustrations on the cheap con- 
struction of recfs (which any carpenter can follow), sent post free, and 
orders by — executed. Experienced workmen also sent out. Esta- 
blished 13 

F. MN iLL and CO’S PAT®NT FELT WORKS, Bunhill-row, 
Finsbury. The original and only works of the kind in London. 








and established for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for 
removing Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, restoring Appetite, preserv- 
ing a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric acid in Gravel 


| and Geut; also as an easy remedy for Sea-sickness, and for the febrile 


affection incident to childhood it is invaluable—On the value of 
Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge: but the 
Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the most valued by the 
Profession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of those dangerous eon- 
cretions usually resulting from the use of the article in powder. Soli 
by the sole consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton ; and 
by all wholesale and retail Druggists and Medicine Agents throughout 
the British Empire, in bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s, 6d., L1s., and 2Is 
each.—The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. each. 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for “Sir James Murray’s Preparation,” and to 
see that his name is stamped on each label in green ink, as follows :— 
“ James Murray ,Physician to the Lord Lieutonant.” 


K © ATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
A omtey mete for disorders of the Pulmonary Organs—in 
difficulty of Breathing—in Redundancy of Phlegm—in Incipient 
Consumption—(of which Cough is the most positive indication) they 
are of unerring efficacy. In asthma and in winter cough they have 
never been known to fail. Keating's cough lozenges are free from 
every deleterious ingredient; they may, therefore, be taken at all 
times, by the most delicate female and by the youngest child; while the 
public speaker and the professional singer will find them invaluable in 
allaying the hoarseness and irritation incidental to vocal exertion, and 
consequently a powerful auxiliary in the production of melodious 
enunciation. Prepared and sold in boxes, Is. 1}d.., and tins, 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by Thomas Keating, chemist, &c., No. 79, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, London. 

medicine venders in the Kingdom. 

IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 
Copy of a letter from Colonel Hawker, the well-k nown author on 
“ Guns and Shooting. 
Longparish House, near Whitchurch, Hants., October 21, 1846. 

“Sir,—I cannot resist informing you of the extraordinary effect I 
have experienced by taking only a few of your lozenges. I had acough 
for several weeks, that defied all that had been prescribed for me; and 
yet I got completely rid of it by taking about half a small box of your 








| lozenges, which I find are the only ones that relieve the cough without 


deranging the stomach or digestive organs. 
“Tam, Sir, your humble servant, 
“To Mr. Keating, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard. “P. HAWKER.” 
Copy of a letter from Dr. Locock to Mr. Keating. 
26, Hertford-street, May Fair, February 17, 1851. 
“*Sir,—In reply to your inquiry, I have no hesitation in assuring you, 
that the pulmonic wafers, female wafers, antibilious wafers, or female 
pills, that have so often been advertised with my name, are not mine, 


| nor do I know anything of their composition, nor have I anything 


whatever to do with them, either directly or indirectly. 
“ Your obedient Servant, CHARLES LOCOCK, M. PD. 
“To Mr. Keating, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard.” 


B RITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, 
> HAMILTON-PLACE, NEW ROAD, LONDON. 

The principles of the Hygeian or Morisonian Theory are contained in 
the following propositions :— 

1. The vital principle is in the blood. 

2. Everything in the body is derived from the blood. 

3. All constitutions are radically the same. 

4. All diseases arise from impurity of the blood, or, in other words, 





| from acrimonious humours lodged in the body. 


5. Pain and disease have the same origin, and may therefore be 
considered synonymous. 

6. From the intimate connection subsisting between mind and body, 
the health of the one must conduce to the serenity of the other. 

7. Proper purgation by vegetables is the only effectual mode of 
eradicating disease. 

8. The discovery of a VEGETABLE COMPOUND, capable of being 
digested, and mixing with the blood, so as to impart to it the energy 
requisite for ridding the body of all impurities, was a desidcratum. 

9. This discovery was made by JAMES MORISON, the Hygeist, in 
the composition of the VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINE of the 
British College of Health, Hamilton-place, New-road, London. 

List of Agents duly authorized to vend MORISON'S PILLS, the VEGE- 

TABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINES, in London and its vicinity. 
Strand, 368 (Mr. J. Lofts, jun.), the Hygeist Office, five doors east o 

Exeter Hall. 

Regent-street, 65...........0cse00 
Park-place, 1, Mile-end-road . 
Oxford-street, 63........0..c00 
New-road, 20, 

Eas' 





... Mr. Field. 
. Mr. Lofts. 
. Dietrichsen & Hannay, perfumers 













. Mr. J. Caines. 
Watling-street. . Mrs. Dare. 
Great Ncunaaanet, 33 Mr. Baldwin. 
Townshend-street, 8, Old Kent-road Mrs. Foulser. 
Tottenham-court-road, 128. . Mr. Rayner. 
Walham-green  ........+- Mrs. Marchant. 
Brenttord pores Mr. Norbury. 
Clapham ... Mr. Batten’s Library. 
Great C hart-st., "53, East-road, Hoxton Mr. J. Dinmore. 
Cornhill, 68 Mr. R. Johnstone, perfumer, &e. 
High Holborn, 83 : Mr. William Hallet. 
Deptford... . Mr. Porritt, bookseller. 
Staines . Mrs. Norris's library. 
Poplar, High- . Mr. Edmunds. 
Finsbury Market, 3, North-street Mr. Sage. 
Paddington, 22, Hermitage-street Mr. Winn. 

See that the words “Morison'’s Universal Medicines” 
Government stamp. 




















are on the 


Retail, by all druggists and patent | 





BOU i PIANOFORTES—ALLISON and ALLISON beg to 
announce to their friends:and the public a to meet a demand, now 
becoming very general, for a cheaper kind of instrument than they 
have hitherto been in the habit of making, and from a wish to place 
within the reach of all a really good and sound one, they now manu- 
facture the above Pianofortes with the same care and attention which 
has secured to them such extensive patronage. In Mahogany, 
_— Roseweod, &c., at prices varying from 25 to 27 guineas 
eac’ 

Factory and Show-rooms at 75, pene Soho; and at Messrs. 
CHAPPELLS’, 50, New Bond-stree 

No connexion with any a house of the same name. 


QHIRTS. — PATTERNS OF THE NEW 

COLOURED SHIRTINGS in every variety of colours. Upwards 
of 300 different styles for making FORD'S EUP SHIRTS, sent 
per post (free) on receipt of six postage stamps. rice Twenty-seven 
Shillings the Half-Dozen. 

FORD'S REGISTERED SHIRT COLLARS are not sold by any 
Hosiers or Drapers. The Collars possess an improved method of 
fastening, which entirely dispenses with the use of strings, loops, or 
elastic contrivances— lapted to any size, suitable for once or twice 
round cravats. May be had in three different sizes, and either round or 
pointed. Price lls. 6d. per dozen. Two, as samples, sent post free on 
receipt of twenty-eight postage stamps. 

RICHARD ForD, 185, Strand, Loudon. 


F you DESIRE really WELL-POLISHED 
BOOTS use BROWN’S ROYAL MELTONIAN BLACKING. It 
renders them beautitully soft, durable, and waterproof, while its lustre 
equals the most brilliant patent leather. Price the same as common 
blacking. Made only by E. BROWN, the inventor and sole manu- 
facturer of the De Guiche Parisian Polish for dress boots and shoes, 
and waterproof varnish for hunting boots. 
MANUFACTORY, 25, BROAD-STREET, GOLDEN-SQUARE. 
Patronised by the Court and Nobility, and to-be had at all the prin- 
cipal shops throughout the kingdom. 


aa > + yr * 
N O CHARGE IS NOW MADE FOR 
a STAMPING ARMS, CORONETS, CRESTS, or INITIALS, on 
Paper or Envelopes, by PARKINS and GOTTO, Manufacturers, 25, 
OXFORD-8TREET; added to this advantage, their writing paper, &c. 
will, upon comparison, be found 4s. in the pound cheaper than any 
other house. Large size cream laid note paper, five quires for 6d. ; 
excellent ditto, five quires for 9d.; thick ditto, five quires for 1s. ; 
bordered ditto, five quires for ls. 6d. (fifty different kinds of mourning 
papers); the Albert and Queen's sizes proportionately cheaper ; fine 
satin letter paper, five quires for Is.; India letter, flve quires for 2s. ; 
sermon paper, 6s. per ream: draft, 7s. 6d.; ruled foolscap for exercises, 
10s. 6d. per ream; cream laid, stamped, ‘and cemented envelopes, 4d. 
per 100; super thick ditto, 9¢. per 100: the Queen's head envelopes, Is. 
per doze: en; copy-books, 2s. per dozen; 100 cards printed for Is. 6d. ; 
sealing wax, 2s. 6d per pound; useful sample packets, by post, Is. 
each; filtered ink, ls. per bottle. P. and G.’s new elastic post-office 
pen, warranted not to scratch, 6d. per dozen; 4s. per gross. List of 
prices, post-tree. Carriage paid to any part of the country on orders 
over 20s. 

Copy the address, PARK 
Makers, 25, OXFORD-STREE 


Y “pe + y aud 

DURCHASERS of CABINET FURNITURE, 

BEDDING, BEDSTEADS, and CARPETS, should inquire of their 

friends where to lay their money ont to the best advantage; or, 
before deciding elsewhere, they should not fail to visit this immense 
establishment, comprising several ranges of Furniture Galleries and 
Show-Rooms, where the whole of the goods are marked in plain figures, 
enabling the public to make their own remarks and calculations, avoid- 
ing the annoyance of delusive estimates. The stock is the largest, most 
varied, and best selected in Londos, as well as being of a superior class 
in style, manufacture, and material; and the price will be found con- 
siderably less than is usually charged for goods of a very inferior de- 
scription. The proprietors beg to state they have been established 
nearly 20 years, and have been honoured with the patronage of a large 
portion of the Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry, to whom generally they can 
refer. They also give a warranty for twelve months. 

Messrs. DRUCE and Co., 68, 69, and 58, Bs iker-strect, and 4, King- 
street, Portman-square. 

N.B. Book containing Lists of prices of Bedding, Bedsteads, &c. &c 
forwarded free on sxe SERS 

Li L AND OTHER ‘IMPORTANT DOCUMENTS 
CAN BE EFFECTUALLY PROTECTED FROM DAMP AND VERMIN. 


])4™P and GASEOUS EXHALATIONS. 
SANITARY MEASURES. 

MEMBERS of BOARDS of HEALTH are especially DIRECTED to 
the most EPFECTIVE MEANS which they can ADOPT to PREVEN1 
the injurious and often FATAL EFFECTS upon the HEALTH of the 
COMMUNITY, arising from exhalations that are produced from mois- 
ture, decayed animal matter (as in grave«yards), stagnant water, and 
collections of o tid refuse, tending to produce a miasmatic state of 
i so affected, the impervious quality of the 
ASPHALTE of SEY SSELL renders it the most perfect PAVEMENT or 
COVERING that can be relied upon for hermetically closing, and 
thereby preventing the rising of moisture and the escape of noxious 
vapours. The present extensive application of this material for cover- 
ing roofs, terraces, and arches, for preventing the wenten of wet, 
is strong evidence of its effectiveness for the eo purpose: 

L FARRELL, ‘Se retary. 
SEYSSEL ASPHALTE I 
Stangate, near Westminster Bridge, London. 
*,* The exclusive supply of ASPHALTE from the MINES of PYRIMONT 
SEYSSEL is conceded to this COMPANY. 


























‘S and GOTTO, Paper and Envelope 




















APPLICATIONS OF GUTTA PERCHA TUBING. 
tONVEYANCE OF SOUND.—The extra- 
ordinary power this Tubing possesses for conveying sound, com- 
bined with the great facility with which it can be fitted up, renders it 
superior to any other material for Speaking Tubes ; and it isnow exten- 
sively used in Public Institutions, Offices, Private Establishments, 
Warehouses, Workshops, &c. &e. 
The DOMESTIC ' GRAPH, for private houses, will be found 
far preferable to the use of bells, effecting a great saving of time and 





abour. 

HEARING APPARATUS for deaf persons in churches, chapels, &c., 
is another most important application of this Tubing, by means of which 
persons, who have not heard a se — for years, have been able to hear 
every word spoken by the preache 

RAILWAY CONVERSATION TU BES will be found a great accom- 
modation to railway travellers. 

EVERY VARIETY of GUTTA PERCHA ARTICLES, such as Svles 
for Boots and Shoes, Mill-bands, Picture Frames, Brackets, Mouldings, 
Pen Trays, Inkstands, Medallions, Surgical Instruments, Vases, Trays, 
Watchstands, Cups, Flasks, Lathe-bands, Clothes-line, Cricket and 
Bouncing Balls, Pump-buckets, Chamber-bowls, Washing-basins, 
= for Gas, Water and Speaking Pipes, Sheets for lining Tanks, 

; Cash-bowls, Ornamental Flower-pots, Soap-dishes, &c., manu- 


THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY (Patentees), 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 
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Just published, in Two Volumes, 8vo., price 25s., 


HE LIFE of LORD JEFFREY; with a 
Selection from his Correspondence. By Lord COCKBURN. 
A. and C. BLacK, Edinburgh ; LoNGMAN and Co., London. 





” Just published, in One Volume 8vo., price Half-a-Guinea, 
P AUPERISM and POOR LAWS. 
By ROBERT PASHLEY, one of Her Majesty's Counsel, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of “Travels in Crete.” 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS, 





ready, Third Edition, demy 8vo., 12s., 
NOTES. “By Sir ROBERT HERON , Baronet. 


Grantham: S. RipGE, High-street. 


London: GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 





wblished, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6: 
NEW LATIN DELECTUS, ~ alientod to 
the arrangement of the Latin Grammar, wih a Lexicon and 
Appendix. By the Rev. H. C. ADAMS, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Author of the New Greek Delectus. 
London: D. NuTT, 270, Strand. 


EDU CATION A PLE ASURE, NOT sia ‘TAS 
yar ry 
‘PHE FIRST, or MOTHER’S QU ES TION- 
BOOK. By Rev. DAVID BLAIR. Profusely Mustrated, price Is. 6d. 
strongly bound in cloth. 
DARTON and Co., &, Holborn-hill, and, all Rockesiion. 


mhis day is published, price 7s., 
FroLIOoRU M SILVULA.—Selections for 
Translation into Latin and Greek Verse, chiefly from the University 
and College Examination Papers. By the Rev. HUBERT ASHTON 
HOLDEN, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Editor 
of “ Aristophanes.” 
( ammetage : 





GEORGE BELL, 


WEATHER. 


and Tutor of 


Joun Detcuron. London: 


Price 3s, 6d., 
<1 r 7 + + > 
( BSERVATIONS ON THE 
Ry the Rev. JOHN TOPLIS, B.D., late Fellow 
Queen's College, Cambridge. 

This work contains great numbers of original attempts to explain the 

different phenomense of the various atmospherical changes. 

amdon: LONGMAN and Co. Norwich: CHARLES MUSKETT. 








Just published, price 4s. cloth, lettered, 
TH! CLASSICAL MANUAL: an’ Epitome 
of Ancient Geography, Greek and Roman Mythology, Antiquities, 
and Chronology. Chiefly intended for the use of Junior Forms in Public 
anit Collegiate Schools. Compiled by JAMES S. 8. BAIRD, Trin. Coll., 
stant Classical Master, King’s School, Gloucester 
WHITTAKER _ c ye Maria-lane 











This day is publishe od, Part 1. + pric 


> . 

THE BOOK OF THE ‘GARDEN. 

By CHARLES M‘INTOSH, late Curator of the Royal Gardens of 
His Majeety the King of the Belgians at Claremont and Brussels, and 
now to his Grace the Duke of Buecleuch at Dalkeith Palace ; Author of 
* The Practical Gardener,” &c. &c. 

VILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, E gala and London. 

Sold d by all Booksellers. 


e Bs, 6d. bound, and free by EN 

Two HUN DRED STEEL :NGRAVINGS, 

from finely executed Plates, published in v Saidees Annuals, com- 
Portraits, and Figures, —_ for oer poten J Albums, 
Scrap-books, &c., or for presentation Perfec' nt free on 
receipt of post-office order. HEATH'S Comic Album (500 Sketches, 
originally published at Two Guineas), free, 6s. 

JAMES REYNOLDS, Publisher, 174, Strand. 


prising View 











MESSRS. WHITTAKER and Co. respectfully 
beg to call the attention of all persons engaged in Tuition and 
the Bookselling trade to a NEW CATALOGUE of MODERN and 
APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS, which is now ready for 
tribution, and which they will be happy to forward on application. 
WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane, London. 





THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. Embellished with 
Cuts, Maps, Plates, &c. Now ready, 
"THE Forty-first Edition of WHITTAKER’S 
IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 12mo., 6s. 
strongly bonnd in roan. 

The Twenty-eighth Edition of WHITTAKER’S 
IMPROVED PINNOCK’'S HISTORY of ROME. 12mo. 5s, 6d., strongly 
bound in roan. 

The Twenty-fifth Edition of WHITTAKER’S 
IMPROVED PINNOCK'S HISTORY of GREECE. 12mo. 5s. 64., 
strongly bound in roan. 

No edition of the above works is genuine, except the name of the 
publishers, WHITTAKER and Co., appears on the title. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 





Just published, in 8vo., price %. cloth lettered, 

\ TT Aral = > ‘ 

( UTLINES of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 

from the CREATION of the WORLD to the PRESENT TIME, 
Translated from the German of Dr. GEORGE WEBER, Professor and 
Director of the High School_of Heidelberg. By Dr. M. BEHR, Pro- 
fessor of German Literature, Winchester College. 

“This isan admirable compendium of history, and is adapted for 
the school, for private instruction, for pleasing reading, or for occa- 
sional reference better than any other work of the kind with which 
we are acquainted. It cannot fail to become a general text-book so 
soon as its merits are known; and we cordially join in adding our 
commendations to those with which this work of Dr, Weber's has been 
welcomed both in this country and on the Continent of Europe.”— 
Morning Post. 


London: WHITTAKER and Co. 





BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 
ust published, in 8vo., price 16s. clot 


VICE RO'S ORATIONS against y ERRES ; 
forming Vol IL. of CICERO'S ORATIONS. | Edited by GEO. 
LONG, Esq., M.A., late Fellow of Trinity Rory Ny ambridge; being the 
first volume of the “ BIBLIOTHECA ‘A,” edited by GEO, 
LONG, M.A., and the Key. A. J. MAC LE! ANE. M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

* We hardly know which to admire most, the great learning, the 
acute observation, or the sound judgment which everywhere strikes 
our attention. Mr. Long is no pedant ; he does not waste words on 
scholastic trivialities. If a passage is difficult to him, he does not, like 
many annotators, attempt to disguise the fact, by putting off the reader 
with a laboured translation, which may mean anything or nothing. 
He can afford to be candid in his confessions; and we are glad to find 
him setting so good an example. His hesitation on some few minor 
points gives all the more weight to the rest of his statements. We hope 
the remaining works of this series may be worthy of the first. In that 
case the publication of the * Bibliotheca Classica’ will be an event 
worth remembering among the other memorable events of this re- 
markable year.”—Atheneum. 
WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane; 
EW SCHOOL A 
a By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., 
Author of “ The Physical Atlas,” &c. 

This day is published, 

An ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY, constructed with a Special View tothe Purposes of Sound 
Instruction , and presenting the tollowing new features :—Enlarged Size, 
and consequent distinctness of plan; the most Recent Improvements in 
Geography ; a uniform Distinction in Colour between Land and Water; 
great Clearness, Uniformity, and Accuracy of Colouring; a ready way 
of Comparing Relative Areas by means of Seales; the Insertion of the 
Corresy ling Latitudes of Countries, Towna, &c.; References to Colonial 








and G, BELL, 


LASES, 


P.R.GS.. F.G.S., 


186, Fleet-street. 








t ready, pric small 8yo. cl 


L ETT ERS FROM. TTALY AND VIENNA. 


London: GEORGE BELL. Edin- 
Dublin: HopGes and SMITH. 


Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co.. 
burgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. 
Glasgow : JAMES MACLENOSE. 


In a few days, 
TPHE MOUNTAIN PASTOR. By Mrs. 
- LYNCH. With Preface by the Bishor OF JAMAICA, and Ius- 
trations by HENRY MELVILLE, Esq., neatly bound with appropriate 
designs on back and side. 
London: DARTON and Co., 





58, Holborn-hill. 





EVERY MAN HIS OWN BUTLER. 

Second Extition, just published, bound in cloth, price 3 
‘VERY MAN HIS OWN BUTL ER. 
4 By CYRUS REDDING, Author of “The History and Description 

of Modern Wines. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 





Complete in Three Vols., elegantly bound i oe ultramarine cloth, 
giit edges, price 6s. eac 
(fj [RL HOOD OF SHAK SPEARE'S 
HEROINES.—A Series of Fifteen Tales. By MARY COWDEN 
CLARKE, Author of “ The Concordance to Shakespeare.” 
SMITH and Co., Strand, and SIMPKIN and Co., Stationers’ Hall-court. 





ow ready, THE NEW NOVEL, in Three Vo! 


AY TY NV ILLE; or, CLUBS and COTE RIES. 


By the Aetee of “The Age of Pitt and Fox.” 

* On almost every page we find the tre eshness, vivacity, and genuine 
enthusiasm of an unworn mind. * We regard the author 
of ‘Wynville’ as no common writer, on consider his book as remark- 
able on the fact of its being a character novel, in which living celebrities 
are sketched with equal freedom and cleverness."—Athena@um. 
CHARLES J. SKEET, Publisher, 21, King William-street, Charing-cross. 





Possessions, &c., by Figures and Notes; a care’ fully compiled and com- 
plete Index. Strongly half-bound, price 12s. 6« 


2. An ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, i in 


which the subject is treated in a more simple and elementary manner 
than in the previous works of the same author. Strongly half-bound, 
price 12s. 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 








THE CALUMNIES OF THE ATHENEZUM JOURNAL EXPOSED 
AND THEIR ATTACK ON PRIVATE CHARACTER OFFERED 
FOR PUBLIC a as 

t free 10d. 


Ryo. 6: 0 

y Aral y 
\ R. WHITE’S LE T TE R to Mr. MURRAY, 
4 on the subject of the Byron, Shelley, and Keats MS8.—which 
Letter was suppressed by The Atheneum, but made the most dishonest 
and unmanly use of by them, in the concoction of their article of last 
Saturday on the above subject. This Letter will show Mr. Murray's 
purchase of the Byron MSS., at his own particular request, upwards of 
three years since. Alsoof Mr. Moxon's knowledge of the Shelley and 
Keats MSS. at the same period, and of Mr. White's acting on Mr. 
Moxon’s suggestion to offer the Letters at their actual cost to the Shelley 
family. Also the names of Collectors of Autographs, Authors, Private 
Friends of the two Poets, Auctioneers of Literary Property, and other 
Notables, who “examined these MSS. at the same period without a 
breath of suspicion, but, on the contrary, with the greatest enthusiasm. 

London: WILLIAM WHITE, Pall-mall; and all Booksellers, 
Stationers, and Newsvenders. 








Price 4s., or by post 4s. 6¢., 
‘ [ ‘HE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN 
BRIEFLY EXPLAINED. By Mrs. J.C. MARTIN. 

“Must prove useful to the Church of Christ. We particularly recom- 
mend it to be placed in the hands of the young.”—Achill Herald. 

“One of the most intere: sting and valuable compilations that has ever 
fallen under our notice.” —Sun. 

“We gladly notice the thoroughly Protestant tone which pervades 








ust out, 8vo., price 5s., 


HE FUTU RE; ; or, the Science of Politics. 
By A. ALISON, Esq., Authet of “The Second Reformation,” &c. 
The leading Questions in Politics and Theology are discussed, and the 
results applied to the present state of Partics at Home and Abroad. 
The following subjects are treated of :—Universal Free Trade and Direct 
Taxation at Home and Abroad ; the Effect of a Depreciated Currency ; 
Electoral Reform; Patronage; Class Legislation; Louis Napoleon; 
Peace and War. 


London: J. ROWSELL, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's-inn. 





LOGICAL WORKS. 

BAYN ES’S TRANSLATION of the PORT 

< ROYAL LOGIC. Second Edition, with numerous Notes, price 
tis. 6d. 

“ An able translation.”—North British Reriew. 

“Supplies a vacuum in our intellectual lite: erature, and adds to ita 
work which yields to none on the same subject in our own language.”-— 
itlas. 

“The volume is one to command a place in a philosophical library.”— 
Leader. 

BAYNES'S ESSAY on the NEW ANALYTIC of 
LOGIC AL FORMS. 4vo., price 7s. 6d. 

“We would earnestly recommend every one studying even the elements | 
of Logic, to read Mr. Baynes's work, for it will save his learning much 
which it will henceforth be only necessary for the student of the history 
of logical doctrines to master."—British Quarterly Review. 


TRANSLATION of DESCARTES on METHOD 


w ith Introductory Essay. In 12mo., price 2s. 6d. 
‘ We envy the youth who has to read this for the first time." —Leader. 
“* Au ably-exceuted translation.” —Edinburzgh Review 


SUTUERLAND and KNOX, a SDIPKIN, Mar SHALL and Co 
on 











| 
3} 3 
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| and Co.; 
"| Norwich: 


every page.” —Kitto's Journal. 
“A most useful guide book to works of deeper research, and of a 
more vol character.” —Cheltenham Journal. 


“ Will be partic ee welcome to religious readers of limited time 
and means.” —Armagh Journal. 
“A concise, but sensible, judicious, and 
Derry Sentinel. 
* Brief, concise, and clear.”"—Edinburgh Witness. 
Sold in London by THOMAS HATCHARD, 187, I 
W.5. ORR and Co., Ainen-corner. 


enlightened exposition.”— 


iceadilly, and 











STANDARD “FREN CH SCHOOL BOOKS. 

By the late M. DE REUILLON. 
{RAMMATICAL IN STITL TES of the 
Ny RENCH LANGUAGE; Teacher's French Assistant: 

containing a Series of The: maa tics ¢ and Progressive Lessons, 
in which every difliculty is ¢xplaine¢ 1, rin notes at the end of each 
Exercise, or, by References to prece¢ ling i a s. Sth Edition, 5s, half- 
bound.— KEY to the same, 3s. 

EXERCISES on FRENCH CONVERSATION; 
or. a Selection of English Sentences to be Translated into French, and 
in which the difference of the Idioms, Genius, and Phraseology of the 
French and English Languages may be readily distinguished. 6th 
Edit. 18mo. 3s. 6d. half-bound.—KEY to the same, 2s. 


THE TOURISTS FRENCH COMPANION; or, 
Familiar Conversations on every subject which can be useful to the 
Continental Traveiler or the French student in general. 13th Edition, 
18mo. 4s. 6d. 

*,* The sale of more than 30,009 copies of this work strongly attests 









its value. The sentences are expressed in elegant language, and, in 
order to facilitate the pronunciation, the silent letters are printed in 
italics. 


London: LONGMAN and Co, ; ITAMILTON and CO.; SIMPKIN, MARSHAL 
WHITTAKER and Co,; W. ALLAN; AYLOTT and JONES. 
CHARLES MUSKETI ; and all Booksellers 
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[Marcu 15, 1852.] 


Just published, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
HE STOMACH and its DIFFICULTIES. 
By Sir JAMES EYRE, Consulting Physician to the St. George's 


‘ames's Dispensary. 
London: JOHN uv’ RCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 








Just published, 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
ATERAL CURVATURE of the SPINE; 


its Causes, Nature, and Treatment. By R. W. TAMPLIN, 
F.R.C.8.E., Surgeon to, and Lecturer on Deformities at, the Royal 
Orthopeedie — 
: JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 





Just published, price One Shilling, 


N OTES on LUNATIC ASYLUMS in 
GERMANY and os of EUROPE. ByW. F.CUMMING, MD. 
late of the Bengal Medical Fstablishment. 
London: JoHN CHURCHIL . nays MACLACHLAN and 





Just published, Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d 
N DISEASES of the BLADDER and 
PROSTATE GLAND. By WILLIAM COULSON, Surgeon to 


St. Mary's Hospital. 
London: JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 





Just published, wn 8vo., cloth, 3s, 6d. 
- ALTHY SKIN; a Treatise on the 
nagement of hw Skin and Hair, in relation to Health. By 
ERASMUS WILSON, F.R. 
London: JOuN - ETE Princes-street, Soho. 





Just published, fourth edition, price 2s, 6d., 

HE WATER CURE in CHRONIC 

DISEASE: an Exposition of the Cause, Pr ss and Termina- 

tion of various Chronic Diseases of the Digestive Organs, 7 
Nerves, Limbs, and Skin, and of their Treatment by Water and E 

inic Means. By JAMES M. GULLY, M.D., Fellow of the Royal 

Medical and Chirurgical Society, London. 
London: JOHN CHURCHILL. Malvern : 


~ Just published, Second Edition, post st 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d., 
OX GOUT ; its History, its Causes, and its 
Cure. By W. GAIRDNER, M.D. 

“ Essentially a practical work, and may be consulted with equal 
service by the student and old practitioner. We are much mistaken it 
this volume does not assume a permanent and = position in 
British medical literature."—Medico-Chirurgical 

London: JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, “Boho, 





HENRY LAMB. 








Just published, ton 4s. 
O* the PRESERVAT ON "of “the HEALTH 
of WOMEN at the CRITICAL PERIODS of LIFE; with R 
tions on the Physical Education of Young Women. By E, J. TILT, M.D. 
Senior Phy: sician to the Farringdon Dispensary, and to the Paddington 
Dispensary for Diseases of Women. 

“If a work be required to instruct mothers in the mode in which they 
ought to watch over the healrh, moral and corporeal, of the yeang per- 
sons committed to their care, the present treatise of Dr. Tilt can be 
strongly recommended for that purpose."—Edinburgh Medical Journal. 
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